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The Power That Serves 


By ALAN SULLIVAN, 


From Harper’s Magazine. 


SE &3T two o'clock on the after- 
Sf noon of a March day a 
à young man peered across 
New York harbor from 

the shelter of the ridge 
of a power house roof. 
His hard, weather-bitten eyes roved 
ceaselessly across the corrugated hori- 
zon. Small wind-riven clouds thrust 
constantly up from the southwest, and 
were as constantly hurried across the 
city by the weight of a gale that had 
been blowing since morning. These 
he marked casually till they merged 
in the blur of gray smoke that was 
whipping viciously from the throats of 
the great stacks around him. The 
huge buildings beneath him vibrated 
delicately, and, mingled with the roar 
of traffic, he could distinguish a 
rythmic drone, as of some enormous 
and contented animal housed within 
them. 

Suddenly a black cloud thrust a 
ragged rim over the tail of Staten 
Island, twenty miles away. Mount- 
ing rapidly, it hurried into the vision 
of the weather-bitten eyes that caught 
its approach ere the on-coming shadow 
had fallen on the wrinkled surface of 
the bay. Simultaneously the lookout 
raced to a telephone booth that clung 
to the roof ridge. His lips had hardly 
left the transmitter before the smoke 
increased in volume, and tier on tier 
of boilers flung out vast exhalations 
of gas and vapor as though clearing 
their gigantic lungs for a coming bat- 
tle. 
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The lookout, again at his post, noted 
the swift advance of midday gloom. 
Again and again he reached for the 
telephone. At his first message an- 
other young man, with a long chin 
and hawklike face, who received it im- 
passively, had stretched out a lean, 
nervous hand and pressed two buttons. 
A hundred feet below, in the chiar- 
oscuro of the boiler-house, a number 
sprang into light. The system opera- 
tor had demanded that number of boil- 
ers for instant use. Two stokers raced 
down the concrete aisle and depressed 
six levers. In three seconds the forced 
draught was doubled. In twelve more 
the sharp pop of lifting safety-valves 
told their story. 

But these twelve seconds were very 
precious to the system operator. In 
adjoining rooms, on either side, were 
two great double-curved switchboards. 
Through these was controlled and dis- 
tributed the power that vitalized every 
invisible artery of the whole system; 
and like a master intelligence the sys- 
tem operator held the switchboards in 
the hollow of his hand. Swifter than 
from brain to muscle sped his imper- 
ative call. Along glittering, marble 
curves men stood with eyes glued to 
dials whose trembling needles pulsed 
with the myriad demands of millions 
of invisible clients. From beneath 
them stretched viewless filaments 
carrying the mysterious current, which 
in turn itself governed the titanic en- 
gines that produced it. A maze of 
wires, battalions of switches, a con- 
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fusion of multicolored lamps, a med- 
ley of indicators, blended and linked, 
fused and welded, into one masterful 
and harmonious instrument. 

The turbines were lords of the 
engine-room. Half the weight and a 
quarter the size of the vertical en- 
gines, they produced five times the 
power. Theirs was the song of prog- 
ress—a high note that told of a rim 
speed of six miles a minute, and cut 
sharply into the lower pitch of the 
plunging verticals. And it was to the 
turbines that the switchboard spoke 
—for the black cloud was near Man- 
hattan Island, and there was peering 
across the bay and a scamper for shel- 
ter from Battery Park. 

The deep shade stole swiftly north- 
ward, and lapped the lower fringe of 
the city. Instantly a thousand hands 
stretched to a thousand switches, de- 
manding light. They got it. The mid- 
day darkness swept on. In five min- 
utes it engulfed the human hive, from 
Wall Street to Madison Square, from 
the Hudson to the East River. Mil- 
lions of men interrupted their labors 
only long enough to turn on light. 
They all got it. That was the triumph 
—they all got it. In the power house 
the turbines were successfully waking 
to life, their stupendous disks revolv- 
ing more and more swiftly till, at the 
exact moment of speed and synchron- 
ism, they snored into the laboring 
phalanx of mechanism. Behind them 
panted the verticals—“We are coming, 
brothers—coming—not so fast, per- 
haps, but with our own reciprocal cer- 
tainty.” Higher crept the trembling 
needles—greater grew the load— 
sharply rose the faint line registering 
the stupendous output—seventy thou- 
sand emergency horse-power in five 
minutes. 

“Do you want any more?” throbbed 
the power house. 

But New York was satisfied—sat- 
isfied with a superb casual indifference 
that this was what it paid for. So the 
great black cloud passed up the Hud- 
son Valley, and a million switches 
were snapped back, and several mil- 
lion people promptly forgot all about 
what was, after all, hardly worth re- 
membrance; and there was only left 
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the record of a single line on a piece 
of cross-section paper—a line that 
jogged along with just the ordinary 
fluctuation of a day’s run, till it sud- 
denly took a jump that looked like an 
Alpine peak dropped onto a Florida 
golf course. 

But, speaking subjectively, there 
was left a great deal more than that. 
There were those breathless moments 
in which the highest intelligence of 
man thrills with the consciousness of 
duty done. There was that reborn 
pride—even affection—for the vast, re- 
sponsive mechanism, the joy that men 
of iron and brain have in their own 
creations of stone and steel; and 
stronger than all this flowed, like a 
hidden spring, a deeper sense of the 
nobility of service. 

Good engineering is, broadly speak- 
ing, applied common sense fortified by 
special aptitude and investigation; and 


you will find that good engineers have, 


to a man, a certain quality of sim- 
plicity, which is the reflex sister of 
common sense. Furthermore, it is an 
established fact that the temperamen- 
tal characteristics of a man are alwavs 
legible in the thing he devises, writes 
or builds, paints or composes—the 
thing itself being, after all, only the 
expression of his characteristics. Now, 
if a power house were the work of 
one man, it would infallibly reflect his 
personal modulations to an uncom- 
fortable and unworkable degree. So 
it is that the modern power house 1s 
the complex aggregation of the in- 
dividual simplicities of many men. It 
is remarkable for what is not there. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has profoundly re- 
marked that “all we can accomplish in 
the physical world is to move things 
into desired positions and allow them 
to act on one another.” That is what 
we call invention. The power house 
is extraordinarily susceptible to this. 
Things are being constantly moved 
into new and desired positions. The 
mechanical triumph of today is the en- 
gineering relic of tomorrow. And 
when it is all over, and the millions 
are spent, and the latest device in- 
stalled, there is generally only a safer, 
more economical, and more flexible 
way of doing very much the same 
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thing. That is the peculiar property 
of the mysterious fluid—electricity. It 
continually presents some new phase 
and demands some new treatment. 

Efficiency is a matter of debit and 
credit, plus a balance sheet. In the 
power house the question is first 
broached to a coal pile and a chemist. 
A pound of coal should contain thir- 
teen thousand five hundred heat units. 
Does it? The facts are worth know- 
ing where seven hundred thousand 
tons of coal a year are involved. 

The efficiency of the hundred and 
fifty boilers that swallow the coal is 
a large matter. They are mechanically 
debited with what they consume; they 
are mechanically credited with the 
steam they produce. Should the gases 
roaring up the stacks show undue 
waste, the chemist can tell you. 
Should the ash contain undue and un- 
consumed carbon, there is no escape 
from the test. For a pound of coal 
the boiler should produce ten pounds 
of steam. Does it? 

And in the whirring orbit of the 
thirty thousand horse-power turbines 
efficiency is the master word. It is 
a far cry to the measured plunge of 
the primal pumping engine that Watt 
devised to drain a Lancashire coal pit, 
or even to the see-saw walking beam 
of the Fulton as she headed for Albany 
at nearly five miles an hour. The tur- 
bine blades snore along at five hun- 
dred feet a second; but the difference 
is, after all, one of efficiency. A tur- 
bine-driven generator should produce 
a horse-power for eleven pounds of 
steam. Does it? 

So with transformers, cables, con- 
verters—all the multiphase subdivis- 
ions that contribute to the service. 
They must answer the question or be 
superseded. 

As a type of human efficiency con- 
sider the system operator—this mod- 
ern and impassive Jove, distributing 
benignant thunderbolts. His position 
is the nearest thing in the world to 
absolutism, excepting only the German 
system of government. From boilers 
to sub-stations his sway is supreme. 
He manipulates his hundreds of thou- 
sands of horsepower with a touch of 
delicate finger tips. The whole cob- 
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web of distribution is an open book. 
Not a boiler can be repaired, not an 
engine cut in or out, not a main relaid 
or a manhole remodeled without his 
sanction. He is the load-dispatcher 
and magnetic monarch. 

Turn now from what the public does 
not see to the human network by 
which the Electricity Supply Corpora- 
tioa is linked to the public. It is at 
once evident that an organization of 
every possible temperamental variety 
is essential to deal successfully with 
the most elusive element—a metropol- 
itan population. The selling end must 
acceptably reflect whatever it finds in 
its clientele. The agent who gets bus- 
iness on the East Side knows little of 
the area north of Forty-second Street. 
The assembling of such a cohort is no 
less vital than the power house itself. 
And in the background looms large 
that sense of personal disadvantage 
which many people experience when 
dealing with a corporation. Its very 
organization may breed distrust. Its 
promptness may suggest an ulterior 
motive. 

As to the agent himself, it is a mat- 
ter of selection, plus survival. He ap- 
plies as a boy for employment; and 
forthwith his home record, his person- 
ality, and even his home influences, 
become matters of scrutiny. The sky 
being clear, he is taken in hand and 
encouraged and mentally fed up and 
physically developed, and in a busi- 
ness way pushed ahead, just as fast as 
he can assimilate progress. And, forg- 
ing along, he will, first of all (if he 
is to face the public and ask for busi- 
ness), hear a lecture on “the value of 
right thinking,” which is a good start 
for any aspirant. And after that he 
hears others on courtesy and efficiency 
and confidence and self-development, 
and various technical subjects. He 
will commercially graduate on a diet 
of “The Human Element in Business” 
and “Helps to Better Health’ and 
“The Psychology of the Twentieth 
Century Man” and “Applied Psychol- 
ogy’—all by men who have put into 
admirable and successful practice the 
subjects they discourse upon. And, 
what is more, he will be paid for the 
time spent at these lectures. All the 
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while he is being card-indexed, and a 
faithful record made of his services, 
and the good old debit-and-credit svs- 
tem kept in force; so that when the 
next man ahead moves up it is per- 
fectly clear whether our young as- 
pirant is the right one for the bigger 
job. It he does not get it, he is en- 
titled to ask for his progress record; 
and, if he sees fit, demand the appoint- 
ment of another board to pass upon 
his claims for promotion. 


Now, all this is very much cal- 
culated to produce somewhat more 
than merely a person with power for 
sale. So that if you are a man of im- 
portance—and all customers, whether 
prospective or secured, come under 
this category—you will be approached 
by a personable agent, who is per- 
fectly ready and willing to talk to you 
intelligently and acceptably on almost 
any subject from golf to vegetarianism 
in those evasive moments when you 
are debating about making up your 
mind to do what you know perfectly 
well you will ultimately do. If, on 
the other hand, you have a grievance 
about a bill which is absolutely ex- 
tortionate, another personable young 
man (they are all young) will call 
upon you and at once sympathetically 
agree that, on the face of it, the 
amount seems high—if what you say 
is correct. Curiously enough, he will 
know nothing whatever about the con- 
struction or operation of a meter. He 
is not supposed to. The knowledge 
would put him and keep him sub- 
jectively on the meter’s side of it. But 
he will know that he is backed by a 
mass of scientific facts all going to 
prove that the modern meter is an in- 
strument of extraordinary accuracy— 
which indeed it is. 


So, when you have had your say, 
and lean back with that defiant, im- 
pregnable air, he will consult your 
contract card, and inoffensively point 
out that you had four lamps and an 
electric heater installed within the last 
six weeks. Also that the automatic 
recorder at the power house shows 
that the duration of sunlight last 
month was only half of that in the 
month before. If, then, vour house 
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was lighted to your satisfaction, you 
must have used the current. 

A good deal of all this is pure and 
applied psychology. It is formative 
of the attitude that it is desired the 
mind of the customer should take. 
And that, after all, spells the stand- 
ing of the corporation—the mental at- 
titude of the customer. What a field 
for analysis, what a hinterland to ex- 
plore and cultivate! 

It is a question whether any more 
human and graphic commercial rec- 
ords exist than may be found in the 
card indexes of an Electricity Supply 
Corporation. There is, first of all, full 
information of all property sales, and 
a geographical presentation of every 
building in the areas served by the 
company. Add to this further records 
of rentals, leases, and _ sub-leases, 
through which may be followed the 
wanderings of every peripatetic cus- 
tomer, be he ever so insignificant. 
From the first he is, so to speak, a 
marked man, filed and numbered. His 
lamps, his motors, all his appliances— 
are they not written? His complaints, 
are they not remembered? His de- 
falcations—do they not still live? 
Twist as he will through the city 
swarm, he is never invisible to the 
X-ray. And that, perhaps, is the first 
rule of the successful corporation. It 
never regards its customers en masse. 
It is a safe assumption that many a 
man is more of an entity to the Power 
Company than he is at home. 

Of the making of rates there 1s no 
end. One New York power company 
testified that the small retail customer 
is served at a loss: the outlay neces- 
sary for his equipment was not cov- 
ered in the amounts paid for current 
used. In this case the company spoke 
feelingly. It had experienced a dimin- 
ution of revenue of a million and a 
quarter dollars in twelve months, sev- 
enty per cent of which was by reason 
of a reduction in rates to small users. 

The deepest wrinkle in the man- 
agerial brow is traceable to that exact 
point where the daily, steady, comfort- 
ing manufacturing load cuts into the 
rapidly mounting evening lighting 
load. In winter time this is about 
three o'clock. By five the output is 
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doubled and the peak is reached. By 
seven the peak has vanished. It is 
the doubly loaded period between 3 
and 6 p. m. that fixes the rates. A cer- 
tain total generating power is abso- 
lutely necessary to carry the peak. 
‘Two-thirds of it is absolutely unpro- 
ductive during the rest of the twenty- 
tour hours. In other words, the power 
factory has an average winter load- 
factor of about thirty-five per cent, and 
the earning power of one-third of the 
total investment must make a profit 
for the whole gigantic aggregation. 

Lord Eldon defined the good-will of 
a business as “the probability that the 
old customer will return to the old 
shop.” He does, to the power-factory, 
millions of him, with paralyzing una- 
nimity at exactly the same time every 
day. And, to ease the burden of that 
unproductive two-thirds of his plant, 
the manager is striving to cultivate 
in you the use of his power—off the 
peak. Flatirons will lighten his cares. 
Fans will cool him. Electric trucks 
and cars are hailed as gilded gods. 
Vacuum cleaners are a benison. Any- 
thing and everything, provided that it 
does not attempt to scale the precip- 
itous side of his peak load. 

On December 20th of last year the 
output of one New York power house 
varied as follows, in thousands of 
horse-power: At 5 a. m., 50. By nine 
o'clock, 150; carried smoothly till 
noon, when it dropped to a mere 10/7. 
At 3 p. m., back to 150; thence gid- 
dily to 280, the five o'clock peak, where 
a toboggan slide started and swooped 
down to a negligible 90 a midnight. 

As to the individual users. A big 
hotel produces a curve that has only 
one noticeable hump—which about 
synchronizes with the hour when the 
orchestra plays the first dinner piece; 
and the location of its hump makes 
it a welcome customer. Likewise the 
apartment house. The peaks of de- 
partment stores and office buildings 
come at the crucial hour of five. But 
what the manager really likes is the 
refrigerating plant, the turning of 
whose wheels knows neither change 
nor rest. 

So much for winter. In summer 
the characteristics change, and nearly 


all peak loads are morning loads— 
that is, if there are any peaks at all. 
The general summer load line is full 
of long, easy undulations, from which 
practically all the abrupt jumps have 
been smoothed by benignant atmos- 
pheric influences; while the Sunday 
curve is a lake of serenity that lifts 
itself into a communicative reading- 
lamp swell about 7 p. m. 

Now, take all the curves, and super- 
impose them one on top of the other; 
and the result is an extraordinary 
graphic representation that reflects, 
with absolute and mechanical ac- 
curacy, every economic condition of 
community life. And this is the basis 
of the making of rates. 

It is perfectly evident that if a large 
body of highly trained, ambitious, and 
cultivated men devote themselves ex- 
clusively to one conjoined pursuit, 
from which everything that is irrel- 
evant is excised, and in which every- 
thing that is at all worth considering 
is considered, all the essentials are 
present for the formation of an enor- 
mously powerful aggregation. It is 
this element of corporate power that 
vitally concerns the public. And the 
most interesting developments of today 
are those through which the public 
has expressed itself on this subject. 
There are three principal limitations 
to corporate power: the mental atti- 
tude of the man in the street, inven- 
tive genius, and legislation. 

Of the first we have spoken. As 
to invention, who shall say that the 
sum of human knowledge may not be 
multiplied a thousandfold in one flash 
of revelation? Today the best en- 
deavors of the best engineers have 
only made it possible to extract and 
turn into power one-fifth of the total 
heat value of coal. Refinements in 
the use of steam, high-speed turbines, 
and various internal-combustion en- 
gines have contributed something. But 
the astonishing waste still bears an ab- 
normal ratio to the progress made. 

Thirty years ago two hundred peo- 
ple in the city of New York used three 
thousand electric lamps. Today one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand cus- 
tomers use five million. And vet the 
mechanical efficiency of a man’s 
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stomach, expressed in terms of labor 
performed, is infinitely higher than 
that of the greatest creations of the 
same man’s brain. But inventive 
genius cannot be cornered, and one 
inspired touch may open the door to 
astounding potentialities. 

And as to legislation, there is a 
Public Service Commission. It is a 
question whether any controlling 
medium has been better named. It 
is poised in unprejudiced freedom be- 
tween the man in the street and the 
corporate company. Its functions are 
advisory rather than arbitrary, because 
the right of court appeal applies to its 
findings; but it is seldom in the in- 
terest of either party to appeal. It 1s 
legislation humanized, and without 
cost. For the Public Service Com- 
panies it has made a deal of work. 
Stock issues, construction, rates, reg- 
ulations, safeguards, methods of ac- 
counting, all come under the direction 
of the commission. 

“Would you be without it?” was 
asked the manager of one of the 
largest of them all. 

“On no account whatever. We have 
an opportunity to prove the reason- 
ableness of a contention outside the 
courts. We don’t as a rule appeal 
from the decisions of the commission. 
I was at a sitting yesterday—took 
eight of our representatives to meet 
the complaint of an East Side tailor 
because we would not put in a service 
without a deposit. We showed why 
to the commission’s satisfaction. It 
cost about five hundred dollars in 
time—money well spent. We proved 
that we were fair, and that’s what we 
wanted.” And, after all, can any com- 
mission perform a higher duty than 
to prove or disprove the fairness of 
things? 

“Power factor” is a potent term to 
an electrician. It signifies, in brief, 
the relation between the actual amount 
of current a machine consumes and 
the effective amount of work it turns 
out. And from a brief survey of the 
Public Service Commission it appears 
to be an ideal tribunal before which, 
whether the consumption be of money 
or men, a power company must dem- 
onstrate its corporate power factor. 


To generate hundreds of thousands 
of horse-power 1s mechanically mag- 
nificent; to distribute it quietly, safely, 
and instantly is the trimuph of a flex- 
ible and co-ordinate system. But there 
was evidence of neither triumph nor 
complacency in those most directly in- 
terested. The men who carried the 
peak load seemed divided between a 
tense watchfulness of present things 
and a subjective forecast of the future. 
The lookout, staring from the power- 
house roof, keeps no keener gaze on 
the sky-line than that with which the 
power company’s executive scans every 
evidence of popular sentiment. In the 
case of the East Side tailor the de- 
posit was paid. But the rapidity with 
which the current went in wiped out 
every trace of Yiddish resentment. 
And such is the enormous importance 
attached to continuity of supply that 
in the power house and throughout the 
system standing orders are to wreck 
any appliance up to the largest tur- 
bine rather than permit an interrup- 
tion to the service. Thus 1s the en- 
gineer the creature of the psychologist. 


The copper market is an excellent 
trade barometer. One man out of 
every forty in the United States 1s em- 
ployed directly or indirectly in elec- 
trical industries, representing an in- 
vested capital of more than seven bil- 
lion dollars, and earning annually more 
than one billion. This is the growth 
of thirty years. 


Consider the net result, and abbre- 
viate Electricity Supply Corporation 
to E. S.C. 


John Smith wakened precisely at 7 
a. m. by telephone call (E. S. C.). He 
turns on the light (E. S. C.) and pres- 
ently the elevator (E. S. C.) lowers 
him to the breakfast room, where he 
reads the morning paper (E. S. C. 
motor-driven presses). The Subway 
(E. S. C.) whirls him to town, and 
shortly he is seated before the dic- 
tagraph (E. S. C.). Orders are given 
to his factory, where the machinery is 
also motor-driven (E. S. C.). Having 
telegraphed to Paris and San Fran- 
cisco, he receives customers brought 
to New York by rail (E. S. C.), whom 
he later entertains at lunch (E. S. C. 
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cooking). On the way home he drops 
into a moving-picture shows (E. S. 
C.), and thence to the barber, who 
beautifies him with massage and vibra- 
tion (E. S. C.). He dines on a cold- 
storage chicken (refrigerating ma- 
chines E. S. C.); turns in a call for 
his car (E. S. C.), whose batteries are 
charged at the neighboring station (E. 
S. C.). With lighted cigar (E. S. C.) 
he rolls smoothly to the theater (E. S. 
C.), and surveys marvelous scenic ef- 
fects (E. S. C.). Then to bed, where, 
having turned off the heat and light 
(E. S. C.), he sleeps in the security of 
a burglar alarm (E. S. C.). All the 
time he has been nourished and car- 


ried and soothed and stimulated and 


protected by the mysterious element. 
Yet the psychological outcome upon 
John Smith, should even the most 


luxurious of these multitudinous util- 
ities fail him, may be expressed thus: 
“What a rotten service!” 

The trouble with Smith is that, 
without knowing it, he has come to 
use electricity as a sense rather than 
as a commodity. 

There is a temple in India where a 
hundred generations of Brahmans have 
tended a tiny but undying flame for 
two thousand years, and to its shrine 
have pressed millions of pilgrims to 
make obesance in the obscurity of an- 
cient shadows. Another priesthood 
has risen in the West, and other 
lamps are lit. But the only pride of 
guardianship is the pride of a service 
that must live outside the shadows. 
The shrine is unvisited, but its mys- 
terious flame leaps at the orders of 
invisible millions. 


Creamery Conditions Remain Firm—Better Prices 


Paid in June Than in May 


Figures presented by the creamer- 
ies in Tulare the middle of June show 
practically the same conditions exist- 
ing for the month of May as for April. 
The total paid out, $83,289.35, is a 
slight drop from $83,325.61 paid out 
last month, but prices in May ran from 
one-half to one cent higher per month 
for butter fat. 

The Tulare Co-Operative paid out 
$24,735.89; last month $24,536.66. The 
price paid was 30 cents for sour cream 
and 34 cents for sweet cream. Last 
month they paid 291% cents and 334 
cents. At their Corcoran creamery, 
$12,382.71 was paid out; last month 
$12,976.34. The prices in both cases 
were the same as for Tulare. At their 


Visalia creamery the company paid 
out $6,233; last month $6,138.35. The 
price was 30 and 32 cents, a half cent 
gain. Dairymen’s Co-Operative gained 
nearly $1,000 over their figures for 
last month. They paid out $32,637.75 ; 
last month, $31,735. The price paid by 
the association this month was 33% 
cents, as against 33 cents. Good Luck 
Creamery paid out $4,325; last month 
$4,903.32. The prices this month were 
30 and 34 cents, a gain of one cent 
per pound over last month. At Tip- 
ton, the Good Luck paid out $2,975 
this month, as against $3,035.44 last 
month. The price this month was 30 
cents, a gain of one cent over last 
month. 
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Night perspective of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915, 
Showing the Searchlights Anchored in the Bay 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition Will 


Be the World’s Greatest Display 


JHE opening of the Pan- 
\< ama Canal is to be cele- 
brated by the nation in 
a magnificent exposition 
which is to be held during 
ten consecutive months in 
1915 at San Francisco. The Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition will 
be the very finest of all the world ex- 
positions that have ever been held. It 
is to be a real World’s Fair in which 
all the great powers of the world will 
join with America in commemorating 
the building of the waterway which is 
to connect the two great oceans and 
at the same time establish sounder re- 
lations of commerce between the 
nations. 

This vast idea will be celebrated on 
an equally vast scale. The exposition 
is costing fifty million dollars to erect 
and the amount of money invested in 
it as a whole will exceed one hundred 
millions. 

The site chosen for the holding of 
the exposition is at Harbor View, a 
stretch of land extending for nearly 
three miles along the bay of San Fran- 
cisco and covering an area of 625 acres. 

At either | ition area 


is a military station. The site is 
bounded on the south by the rising 
terraced streets of the new city of San 
Francisco, on the west by the Pre- 
sidio military reservation, and on the 
north by the waters of the Golden Gate 
on the edge of which the exposition 
city is now being built. 

No previous exposition has had for 
its object such a magnificent celebra- 
tion as the one which moves America 
into its festival of 1915. The scope 
and scale of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position is unique in the history of 
international events and the State of 
California has risen to the occasion 
with true Californian enterprise. It 
has realized that the exposition of 1915 
is not merely a local celebration. It 
is an event to which the world will 
come and for which the nations of the 
world are in a great measure respon- 
sible, apart from America’s own part. 


Twenty-four foreign nations have ac- : 


cepted the invitation of the President 
of the United States to take part in 
the immense celebration of the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. Of 
those who have accepted the univer- 
sal invitation, the following have al- 
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ready chosen sites for their national 
pavilions: China, Japan, Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland, Spain and Porto 
Rico. Several hundred thousands of 
dollars have been appropriated by sev- 
eral foreign nations in sums to be de- 
voted to their participation. It is an 
unprecedented record for the foreign 
participation to be so generally as- 
sured at a date so far advanced of the 
opening of the exposition. 

The promised participation of the 
states of the Union is equally encour- 
aging. Almost all the commonwealths 
and territories of America have deter- 
mined to join in the great “at home” 
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nificant effort to receive her guests in 
the best possible way. 

There will be a California Counties 
Palace, erected by the exposition at 
a cost of $250,000, in which the ex- 
hibits from the individual counties will 
be displayed. The California Coun- 
ties Palace is to be of Mission style 
architecture and will stand on the 
western border of the main exhibit 
palaces. It will be on the very shore 
of the bay, overlooking the waterfront 
where innumerable events will take 
place during the exposition period. 

The counties themselves are already 
preparing for their exhibits in this 
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Daylight perspective of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 
1915. The relative height of the buildings may be judged by the fact that the Tower 
of Jewels in the center of the picture is 400 feet in height, dominating the architecture 


of the Exposition. 


at San Francisco in 1915. About thirty 
states and territories have selected the 
sites for their state pavilions and large 
sums have been appropriated in many 
legislatures, New York alone setting 
aside $700,000 for its part in the ex- 
position. At this time, eighteen 
months before the beginning of the 
World’s Fair, this is a wonderful stage 
of progress to have reached, and it is 
obvious even now that the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition is to be the most 
comprehensive not only in its exhibits 
but in its universal participation. 

As hostess to the other states of the 
Union and to the foreign countries of 
the world, California is making a sig- 


supmptuous building. All the re- 
sources of the state, county for county, 
will be shown in the beautiful palace 
which will be California’s own home 
in 1915. 

The exposition will be arranged in 
three sections. In the center of the 
grounds will be the fourteen main ex- 
hibit palaces, five of which are now 
under construction. To the west of 
this main section will be the large area 
devoted to foreign pavilions and state 
buildings. On the eastern portion of 
the exposition site will be arranged 
the amusement concessions. More 
than six thousand applications for 
space in this department have been 
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received and the most lively and en- 
tertaining aggregation of fun making 
devices is promised. The‘ concessions 
will be situated on either side of a 
long street, to be known as “The 
Locks.” While the whole concession 
area is free to the public, each sep- 
arate attraction will have a small ad- 
mission fee. P 

The main feature of the exposition 
is to be the exhibit section where dis- 
plays from all over the world will be 
collected in palaces of massive gran- 
deur. The classification of exhibits 
has been made in the following eleven 
departments: Fine Arts, Education, 
Social Economy, Liberal Arts, Manu- 
factures and Varied Industries, Trans- 
portation, Machinery, Agriculture, 
Live Stock, Horticulture, and Mines 
and Metallurgy. These eleven de- 
partments are divided into 156 groups, 
subdivided into 800 classes. 

Machinery Hall, which is the larg- 
est wooden frame building ever con- 
structed, is now almost completed. 
Rapid progress is being made in the 
construction of the Palaces of Educa- 
tion, Agriculture, Liberal Arts and 
Manufactures. By the end of July all 
the palaces will be in the course of 
construction and they will be ready 
to receive their exhibits by the fall of 
1914, seven months before the open- 
ing date of the exposition on February 
20th, 1915. 

One of the great advantages of the 
plan of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
is that the exhibits may be unloaded 
at the very doors of the exhibit halls. 
Wharves and docks have been con- 
structed at the one end of the exhibit 
section and vessels will bring the dis- 
plays from foreign countries, through 
the Panama Canal right to their place 
in the exposition without reshipment 
and the danger that results from fre- 
quent transference from boat to train 
and train to boat. 

Evidence of the universality of the 
exposition is seen in the fact that one 
hundred and nineteen conventions and 
congresses have been arranged to be 
held in San Francisco in 1915. These 
conventions will embrace all kinds of 
topics dealing with the social, indus- 
trial and artistic problems of the day. 


Google 


The exposition will open with a 
salute from one hundred battleships 
sent from the leading powers of the 
world. The men of war will assemble 
in the bay of San Francisco on the 
opening day of the exposition and wel- 
come the nations of the world to the 
great celebration. The grand salute 
will be followed by equatic sports in 
which there will be representatives 
from all countries in competition one 
with the other. 


From that time on, throughout the 
entire period of the exposition, there 
will never be a day without some in- 
ternational event of interesting im- 
portance. Every day will be full of 
incident. Festivals, sporting events, 
competitive gatherings and fetes of all 
description will follow after each other 
and for ten months San Francisco will 
be the Mecca of the world. 


There is to be a song festival in 
which a chorus of 20,000 voices, selec- 
ted from the best singers of all coun- 
tries, will render folk songs of the dif- 
ferent nationalities represented in the 
festival. Large sums of money are 
being collected in the great song-pro- 
ducing countries in various parts of 
the world. Wales is subscribing 
$50,000 towards its participation in the 
great festival when all nations will 
compete in song. It is also probable 
that the exposition will offer a mag- 
nificent prize for the best grand opera 
composed on the theme of the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. The New 
York Philharmonic Society has offered 
a prize of $50,000 for the best Italian 
grand opera to be rendered for the 
first time at San Francisco in 1915, un- 
der the auspices of the exposition. 


Among other valuable prizes for 
which the world is invited to com- 
pete, there is a valuable trophy offered 
by the Department of Horticulture for 
the most beautiful rose to be created 
for the exposition. The prize-winning 
rose will be named to commemorate 
the exposition and the event which the 
exposition celebrates. 

The exposition offers $175,000 for 
prizes in live stock competitions and 
this sum will be augmented by con- 
siderable sums subscribed by the 
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various breeding associations in Amer- 
ica and in foreign countries. The De- 
partment of Live Stock promises to be 
one of the richest that has ever been 
represented in any exposition. There 
will be trotting and harness races of 
y an. international nature for valuable 
prizes and competitions in all kinds 
of stock breeding. In addition to two 
race meetings during the year, another 
event of international importance will 
be the gigantic poultry show which 
will be held, when it is intended to 
have about fifteen thousand birds on 
exhibit. 

Another attraction which will give 


tilting and wrestling for international 
prizes. 

Yet another camp of intense interest 
is that to be known as Boyville, in 
which ten thousand boys—the pick of 
the youth of America and the world— 
will camp for the ten months of the 
exposition. An expedition of forty 
boys from San Francisco is now on 
its way around the world searching 
for the best boys in the best cities. 
who will be finally selected by exam- 
ination for representation at Boyville. 

This is but a brief resume of the in- 
numerable attractions already secured 
for the great exposition. It would 


Section of the great central court, the Court of the Sun and Stars, Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915. 
will divide the main rectangle of exposition buildings from north to south. 


This court, approximately 750x900 feet, 
Upon the 


east of the court figures—elephants, camels, Arab warriors—symbolical of the Orient,. 
will surmount a huge arch, the Arch of the Rising Sun, larger than the Arc de Triomphe; 
upon the west of the court the story of the setting sun will be depicted; surmounting the: 
arch upon the west prairie schooners and figures of pioneers who pushed across the 


western plains will be shown. 
White. 


the exposition a particular interna- 
tional flavor will be the huge military 
camp which is to be established on the 
World’s Fair grounds during 1915. 
- From the progress of present arrange- 
ments for this huge camp it is es- 
timated that there will be between 
thirty and forty thousand soldiers en- 
camped at the exposition. All the 
crack regiments of the nations of the 
world will be represented and will en- 
gage in a grand military tournament, 


The court is designed by Messrs. 


McKim, Mead and. 


need books to enumerate all that is: 
to happen at the World’s Fair that 
has no parallel in history. 

The grounds of the exposition will 
be a garden of delight by day and a 
fairyland of joy by night. Millions 
of plants and flowers have been nur- 
tured in special nurseries built by the 
exposition and three hundred thousand 
tons of loam have been brought from 
the San Joaquin Valley to be used in 
the making of the floral decorated! 
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boulevard which is to extend along 
the waterfront of the exhibit palaces 
for a mile. The palaces are to be so 
arranged in architecture as to allow 
of plenty of garden space and the 
whole will be a remarkable pictorial 
evidence of California’s qualities as a 
place to produce anything in the way 
of fruits and flowers. 

The palaces of the exposition will 
be of an ivory color which will never 
be glaring to the eyes and will blend 
beautifully with the colors that have 
been selected by the greatest artists 


and gardeners in America. At night 
a wonderful system of illumination 
will be used by which no direct light 
will be visible except from far of 
eminences from which beams will 
strike upon the towers and turrets 


which will be decked with a myriad oib . 


jewels. 

It has been estimated by experts 
that about eight million people wil! 
visit the exposition and it is known 
for a fact that many who will come 
through the canal for the exposition 
will remain in California. 


Deep Well Drilling to Solve the West Side 
Grain Land Irrigation Problem 


Irrigation by means of deep wells 
is attracting more and more attention 
on the West Side. Eventually this 
will be the solution of the problem of 
irrigating the grain lands. Efforts are 
now being made to perfect a canal sys- 
tem but in the event this plan is not 
consummated, and in view of the re- 
cent drilling developments, it is to be 
expected that deep wells will be 
drilled for water supply. The Charles 
Zacharias Company has just recently 
drilled on their big grain property 
north of Patterson and the success of 
this venture has caused a great deal 
of comment in the vicinity. The 
Simon Newman Company of Newman 
has been experimenting along the same 
line and on their Noxon Ranch they 
have put down four wells, drilled in 
sets of two each, the sets about fifty 
yards apart, and the two wells con- 


David Starr Jordan to 
Grow Olives in Tulare 


David Starr Jordan, until recently 
president of Stanford University, and 
now chancellor of that institution, 1s 
becoming financially interested in 
Tulare county real estate, having just 
purchased forty acres of land situated 
a mile and a half from Terra Bella, 
which he will plant to olives. 
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nected to one pump. The wells vary 
in depth from 250 to 500 feet and the 
water rises to within 70 and 80 fee: 
of the surface. One set of two wells 
is giving more than 2,000 gallons 2 
minute. The wells are holding up 
splendidly under critical test and the 
success of the venture is assured. 


Near Newman another drilling ven- 
ture has been made by L. D. Wort!- 
ington with good success. Two wells 
were drilled, one about 135 feet ani 
the other about 500 feet. The shal- 
low hole has been pumped and gave 
as much as 1,000 gallons a minute. 


These very gratifying results, to 
gether with the advantages offered by 


pump irrigation over the canal sys- | 


tem, point to extensive drilling opera- 
tions on the West Side in the nea 
future. 


Cattle Becoming Scarcer 
on the Pacific Coast 


Miller & Lux recently shipped HY. 


a. m 


head of beef cattle from Nevada t. 


Portland, Oregon. Only a few years 
ago Oregon furnished thousands 2: 


cattle for the California market, ani 
this shipment shows that cattle are 
scarce in all parts of the Pacific Coast. 
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The Historic San Miguel Mission after the Encroachment of the Modern Day Electric 
Pumping Plant and Reservoir 


Electricity is Changing the Old Order of 
Things in the Coast Counties 


XD 
v 


WONDERFUL change is 
being wrought in the 
Coast Counties. The long 
lines of copper wire, which 
recently crossed the moun- 
tains from the San Joaquin 
Valley and power houses beyond, are 
creating a stir. An unusual activity 
is beginning to characterize the sur- 
roundings of the descendents of Cal- 
ifornia’s oldest families. The thou- 
sands and thousands of acres of won- 
derfully rich land are beginning to 
make homes for enterprising thrifty 
newcomers, and the landscapes which 
the padres and their romance loving 
charges knew for so many years are 
now being changed over night. 

To the old linę settlers, these 
changes are almost beyond their com- 
prehension. The passing of the old 
familiar scenes to make room for the 
advance of present day industry is ac- 
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cepted with a great deal of reluctance 
by those who are still satisfied with 
the easy-going and more comfortable 
methods of their fathers. 

A few weeks ago one of the old Cal- 
ifornians, who has lived practically all 
of his life near San Miguel, was shown 
the above picture taken of the historic 
mission near that town, after electric- 
ity and the modern farmer had en- 
croached to within its very portals 
with the new reservoir system of ir- 
rigation. 

“That is not the mission,” he de- 
clared, shaking his head to emphasize 
his failure to recognize a long familiar 
building upon which new surroundings 
have been recently forced. 

“E know it does not now look like 
it used to,” said the power company 
man, “but it is still your old mission.” 

Even then this assurance from the 
newcomer did not satisfy the old res- 
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View of Tognazzini Plant Showing 
Character of Land 


ident. A strong glass was provided 
and the sign visible over the doorway 
was magnified until it read “San 
Miguel Mission.” a i 
“The sign might say it is the mis- 
sion, but my eyes will never tell me 
so,” and not until he had been invited 


From Tognazzini plant looking across 
field stripped for irrigation to bench land 
beyond. 


into the automobile and carried to the 
spot where the photograph had been 
taken, was the resident willing to 
admit the change that had taken place. 

The recently completed power lines 


Conquering the Desert Even Though 
Water is 300 Feet Deep 
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Strip Irrigation on the Coast 


have been built through the rich ag- 
ricultural and oil districts of the coast 
counties, and the enterprising repre- 
sentatives of the power company have 
been very active in introducing the use 
of electricity for industrial and agri- 
cultural purposes. A very large num- 
ber of excellent installations have been 


District Agent Jack Frost of Santa Maria 
in the duster, showing Mr. M. D. Tognazzini 
the line at the end of the contract for his 
signature. 


made and the success of the plants 
now in operation is bringing a ver- 
itable wave of inquiry from interested 
persons. 


Thrall and Company’s Plant at San Miguel. 
Mission in Background 
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Conditions on the coast are differ- 
ent than in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Pumping is comparatively new and in 
many of the localities alfalfa growing 
is just being introduced. Dairying is 
a very profitable industry and is 
largely on the increase. The topog- 


raphy of the country is the opposite 
of the level plains of the valley. Bench 
or table land is chiefly characteristic 
of the country and pumping for irriga- 
tion means the raising of the water to 
While dairy- 


several different levels. 


Valley that, with two weeks to a 
month of feed, could have finished and 
been marketed. As it was, they sim- 
ply reached a point where they were 
nearly ready for marketing and be- 
cause of the failure of feed went back 
and had to be held over for another 
year. This of course entailed much 
loss, because the owner’s money was 
tied up for another year and many of 
the cattle died off during the winter. 
In other words, the highest efficiency 
in cattle raising is gained by maintain- 


Plant on the Tognazzini place showing discarded steam plant and windmill, flumes 
by which the irrigating is done, and waist high grain field. 


at offers wonderful opportunities for 
alfalfa growing, the real inducement 
appears to be from the stock industry. 
The alfalfa fields on the coast will be 
surrounded by one of the finest ranges 
in the state. Alfalfa used as topping 
off on feed during the short feed on 
the range is invaluable to the stock 
man on the coast. A cattleman re- 
cently made the statement that he con- 
sidered an acre of alfalfa land in the 
coast country worth ten acres of 
alfalfa land in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, because of its proximity to range. 
There were 1,000 head of cattle on 
the range last year in the Cholame 
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ing the steer the shortest length of 
time. Alfalfa will do this in the coast 
counties. 

The first electric farm in the Santa 
Maria Valley is the property of the 
Golden Eagle Creamery, owned by 
Tognazzini Brothers. They have two 
wells harnessed ‚together, which are 
used for irrigating alfalfa growing at 
two different levels. Water is put 
onto the tracts by means of flumes, 
one erected above the other. The first 
lift is twelve feet into the lower flume 
to irrigate between 75 and 100 acres, 
while the upper flume is a lift of 27 
feet and irrigates an additional 100 
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acres. In addition a big tract of grain 
and barley is irrigated by gravitation 
and some water is sold to neighbor- 
ing farms. 

Formerly the wells were pumped by 
steam and a windmill was also used, 
but the cost was so high that the plant 
had to be shut down to await the ar- 
rival of electricity. A 30 horsepower 
motor has since taken the place of the 
70 horsepower steam plant. The big 
creamery operated on the ranch is 
electrified throughout and a 71⁄2 horse- 
power motor gives sufficient power. 
A 3 horsepower motor has also been 
installed for domestic purposes and 
general farm use. 

The Tognazzini Brothers are strong 
advocates of strip irrigation and con- 
tinuous pumping. Their experience 
with grain and barley has convinced 
them of its value and incidentally has 
caused their neighbors to reflect. The 
Tognazzinis will get about 214 tons of 
grain to the acre from land they ir- 


rigated while their neighbors, who 
suffered from lack of water, will make 
practically nothing. 

At San Miguel, Thralls and Com- 
pany are the owners of the excellent 
little plant that is irrigating 20 acres 
of garden truck from the reservoir in 
the foreground of the San Miguel Mis- 
sion. They have installed a 3 horse- 
power motor and a 2% inch belted 
pump. Continuous service is used, 
pumping at night into the reservoir 
and during the day down hill to the 
tract. The total lift is 40 feet. It for- 
merly required a 5 horsepower engine 
and 71⁄2 inch pump to do this work. 
Two and three men were continuously 
employed whereas but one and, in only 
cases of dire necessity, two now do the 
irrigating. 

Numerous plants such as these have 
been installed in this region in the 
short time the service has been in ef- 
fect. The great number to follow can 
only be contemplated. 


a Government Renders Reports on the Use of 
Corrugated Iron Pipe for Roadways 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, office of Public Roads, 
issued on February 20th, 1913, Bul- 
letin No. 45 entitled “Data for Use in 
Designing Culverts and Short-Span 
Bridges,” by Charles H. Moorefield, 
highway engineer, which is of partic- 
ular interest in view of increased use 
of corrugated pipe. On pages 11 and 
12 of the bulletin is the following dis- 
cussion of the merits of corrugated 
iron pipe: 

Many culverts are now being con- 


structed of corrugated pipe made of 


pure iron. The corrugations make the 
use of relatively very thin metal pos- 
sible without danger of collapse, and 
it is claimed that the pure iron of 
which the pipe is made offers superior 


resistance to corrosion. As far as is 
known, these culverts are proving 
generally satisfactory, but since they 
have been in use only a comparatively 
short time, their claim to durability 
under service conditions has not yet 
been fully established. It may be 
stated, however, that tests made on 
iron by the Office of Public Roads 
have uniformly indicated that seg- 
regated impurities present in iron af- 
fect its power to resist corrosion in a 
marked degree. The tests of the 
Office of Public Roads, in fact, formed 
the basis for the development of the 
pure iron industry. Corrugated iron 
culvert pipe should be laid in the same 
manner as vitrified clay and cast iron 


pipe. 
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Development of an Alfalfa Ranch—Early 
Preparation of Land First Advice 


By H. A. SESSIONS, Fresno Co unty Horticultural Commissioner 


HE demand for agricul- 
`g tural land in California is 
increasing so rapidly since 
the different kinds of 
power for raising water 
out of the ground have 
been made practicable, both mechan- 
ically and financially, that the selection 
of land for alfalfa is quite a problem. 
The raising of alfalfa must be a profit- 
able proposition and it is well to con- 
sider every point involved before mak- 
ing the investment. 

The water supply, drainage, the 
character of soil, the distance to mar- 
ket, the methods of marketing or ob- 
taining the money for the crop, the 
price of the land, probability of crop 
yield, and the probable price of the 
crop, the supply of help; these things 
must all be considered and they must 
be considered in relation to each other. 

Any farmer who contemplates the 
development of an alfalfa ranch will 
do well to begin as soon as possible. 
In the summer months it is none too 
soon to begin settling the ground, 
plowing, surveying, laying out ditches 
and making a general start. Where 
land is comparatively free from weeds 


and is properly attended to, a Septem- 


ber sowing will afford a reasonably 
large yield next season. Fall sowing 
is not safe without a reliable water 
supply. As our gravity systems usu- 
ally fail us in the autumn and the fall 
rains are not dependable, some sort of 
a pumping plant is imperative if fall 
sowing is done. With a pumping 
plant, if the ground is thoroughly pre- 
pared and sowed early next spring, 
especially when a little fertilizer is 
used and the water is properly applied, 
a heavy crop of grain hay and later 
on several crops of alfalfa may be 
raised the first year. On most of our 
California soils a liberal application of 


acid phosphate will help to bring bet- 
ter grain and alfalfa crops. 

The best supply of water for alfalfa 
is that which will permit its use at the 
will or pleasure of the land owner. Ex- 
periments have definitely established 
the fact that alfalfa feeds very largely 
in the top soil, although it roots deeply 
and brings up food supply enough to 
mature seed from a very great depth. 
I have known alfalfa plants to mature 
seed when the ground was dry for ten 
feed down, but the great growth of 
foliage, which we expect and which is 
necessary for profits, is obtained from 
the plant food manufactured in the 
upper foot of soil. 

The plant food is made available 
principally through the action of bac- 
teria and vegetable acids. Bacteria 
cannot work except in the presence of 
moisture and air. This means that 
this top foot of soil must be kept in 
a condition which will permit it to 
admit air freely and it must have much 
moisture. The ordinary soils will not 
hold moisture in hot weather much 
longer than three weeks. In alfalfa 
fields, the large crops are raised year 
after year where the soil is kept friable 
and moist. 

Any water supply which will permit 
of keeping the soil in this condition 
and in the hottest weather will per- 
mit the owner to water as often as 
every ten days or two weeks, is the 
desired supply. 

There are those who believe in sub- 
irrigated land for alfalfa. For a time 
the moisture in sub-irrigated lands 
seems, where other conditions are fav- 
orable, to make it produce very heav- 
ily. In time, however, the continuous 
moisture, winter and summer, will 
sour the land. When in this condition 
the nitrogen fixing bacteria and other 
beneficial soil bacteria will refuse to 
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work and-the alfalfa plants will starve 
to death. There are, of course, places 
where there are great amounts of 
alkali in the soil, not in sufficient quan- 
tities to prevent plant growth, where 
the ground will not become sour until 
after a long mistreatment. 

The writer can cite to anyone suf- 
ficiently interested thousands of acres 
where the water table has come so 
close that the conditions described 
above obtain now. Very successful 
experiments in drainage by means of 
electric pumps have been made in the 
West Park district near Fresno. 

To the intending planter of alfalfa 
land, or those who intend to grow 
alfalfa, the drainage of the land is very 
important. Plenty of water on top and 
little below is an ideal soil condition 
for the growth of heavy crops of this 
magnificent legume. 

The heaviest crops of alfalfa that I 
know of are grown in what is com- 
monly termed here, “white ash” soil. 
This is a very fine soil, it does not bake 
easily, has plenty of potash and phos- 
phate and usually has enough alkali 
to prevent the souring of the soil too 
easily. The coarser soils will start the 
young alfalfa very easily, but they do 
not break down or disintegrate readily 
enough to produce the heaviest crops 
for very many years in succession. 
The black and chocolate sediments are 
very heavy producers of alfalfa. The 
black adobes along the sloughs pro- 
duce great crops of alfalfa with a min- 
imum of water. In most places, how- 
ever, where there is a tendency to sub- 
Irrigation they sour quite readily and, 
where large areas must be covered, the 
water stays so long on the ground 
after irrigation that the fields are often 
scalded. For such soil, surface drain- 
age must always be provided to secure 
the best results. 

The so-called “hog wallow,” or red 
clay land, will produce heavy crops of 
alfalfa under cultural conditions suit- 
able to it. Old vineyards and orchards 
on this soil usually grow good alfalfa. 
The raw “hog wallow” should be 
graded or checked a few months in 
advance of the seeding to alfalfa, thor- 
oughly cultivated and weathered and 
sown to some crop which can be 


turned under to make humus. And 
the humus crop should be rotted be- 
fore sowing. When rotted, or fine 
manure is plentiful, some time can 
be saved by applying it. 

With proper preparation and sub- 
sequent treatment, nearly all of our ~ 
soils, except the coarse leachy soils, 
will profitably produce alfalfa. White 
ash and sediment can be brought into 
highly productive conditions with the 
least expense and are most cheaply 
handled. 

Hay is a bulky commodity and 
freight charges must be high. Prox- 
imity to markets, when hay is to be 
sold, is a very important considera- 
tion. Good roads bring the markets 
closer. A dollar extra a ton for freight 
or hauling, on an eight ton crop, is 
eight per cent interest on one hundred 
dollars. This should be taken into 
consideration in the purchase of alfalfa 
land. Some land is therefore cheaper 
at $150 an acre than other land at $50, 
everything equal but freight or haul- 
ing charge. 

In selecting alfalfa land it is well 
to consider the source of labor sup- 
ply. The average farm hand is a 
gregarious individual, usually un- 
attached and demands frequent pil- 
grimages to the centers of population. 
The difficulty of obtaining help has 
to be taken into consideration. Some 
of the largest farmers are now using 
successfully labor saving tools such as 
side delivery rakes and loaders. When 
wagons can be unloaded by means of 
electric motors, the unloading cost will 
be greatly lessened. 

In the long run, selling hay will 
lessen the productive capacity of the 
land. It can be kept up by commer- 
cial fertilizers and crop rotation, but 
stock raising and a careful return of 
all manures will increase productive- 
ness. A carefully managed butter 
dairy is the best way of marketing 
hay. Selling hay at forty cents a 
pound in a cream can at your door, 
beats forty cents a hundred delivered 
twenty miles from home. 

My experience and observation, and 
the observations of numerous hay 
raisers, leads me to think that the av- 
erage cost of hay in the stack will not 
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fall“far- short of $4.00 per ton. This 
includes irrigating and putting into 
the stack, some fertilizing, cultivation 
of the ground and the repairing of 
ditches, reseeding and, in general, all 
the cultural and harvesting operations. 
The heavier the crops raised, the more 
fertilizer will be needed, and if the 
land is farmed without it, it will be 
sooner less productive. On this basis, 
land which can be made to produce 
five tons of hay to the acre which will 
sell at an average of $10.00 a ton in 
the stack, will net $30.00 for the year. 
Considering some losses, such as taxes 
and insurance, it would be well to fig- 
ure on ten per cent profit. 

This would make a price of $300.00 
an acre for an alfalfa farm fully 
equipped. This should include the 
pumping plant and all the necessary 
hay tools, stock, fodder, house, fences, 
barn and everything equipped for op- 
eration. For the average five ton land 
I should consider this the limit of price 
that anyone could afford to pay. 

On the same basis, land which will 
produce six, seven or eight tons per 
acre could be priced at an increase of 
$50.00 per ton above this. That is, if 
the land produced eight tons per acre, 
it would probably pay 10% interest 
on $450.00 per acre. Most farmers, 
however, in California are not willing 
to operate on a 10% basis. They are 
rapidly coming to that, however. In 
the eastern states, farming operations 
on a 10% basis are considered very 
profiitable. Many farmers are willing 
to accept 2% or 3% as a cash rent. 

The average yield of different fields 
in Fresno county varies so widely that 
it is difficult to say what the average 
yield is or should be. According to 
the statistics, the yield in Fresno has 
been slightly over three tons per acre. 
On the other hand, there are farms 
which produce over twelve tons to 
the acre. It is pretty well established 
that fifteen tons per acre have been 
raised in one year on one San Joaquin 
Valley farm. 

The reason for the low average 
yield is poor water supply, poor prep- 
aration of ground, poor ground and 
poor care. On land adapted to alfalfa 


production, with proper preparation, 
proper cultivation and fertilization, 
there should be an average yield of 
eight to ten tons annually. This im- 
plies unfailing water supply through- 
out the season and practically a per- 
fect preparation of the ground and a 
perfect stand and expert care and at- 
tention throughout. 

Alfalfa hay makes the best kind of 
feed for farm horses, if fed properly 
with other hay and grain in a balanced 
ration. Where all alfalfa hay is fed 
the best grain accompaniment is In- 
dian corn. We are getting shipments 
of Indian corn from the East at prices 
sufficiently low to make it available 
as horse feed now. My farm teams 
have never done so well as when fed 
alfalfa hay and cracked corn. The 
corn supplies the oil and starch, and 
the alfalfa the protein and mineral. 
Consequently I believe that all through 
the fruit sections there will be a heavy 
demand for alfalfa hay for horse feed. 

The rapid appropriation of irrigated 
land for orchards, vineyards and gar- 
dens is encroaching on the alfalfa 
acres. Extensions of the fruit areas 
and the increasing population of cities 
is considerably increasing the demand 
for butter and milk and that means a 
heavier demand for alfalfa. The re- 
striction of the ranges and the gradual 
introducing of a scientific system of 
raising beef and mutton will call for 
intensive stock farming; and again 
this means more alfalfa. 

When the Panama Canal is opened 
and we get cheap rates to eastern sea- 
board cities, there will be a great de- 
mand for alfalfa hay which will prob- 
ably be shipped in the form of meal, 
as it is much easier to handle in that 
form and is fed with no waste. The 
use of alfalfa meal in poultry food and 
stock food is constantly increasing. It 
is mixed with refuse sugar products, 
beet pulp and manufactured into 
various other compounds. 

For these and other reasons the 
writer feels that the price of alfalfa 
will never again drop much below the 
average price of the last five years 
and will probably have an upward 
tendency. 
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North Fork Diversion Dam, showing steel flume connecting with concrete conduit 


How the Water is Handled in the Mountains 
to Give Service in the Valley 


By A. J. MCKELLOW, Stream Gauger 


“How does the water come down at 
Ledore, 
With its rush and its roar?” 


This query was once put to a cer- 
tain eminent writer of a former gen- 
- eration. He was further requested to 
furnish the information in rhyme, 
which he accordingly did. 

A somewhat similar request has 
been put to me concerning the water 
of the San Joaquin district, but I shall 
confine myself to prose as the only 
meters with which I am familiar are 
Watson’s and Venturi’s, and they are 
not recognized by the better class of 
poets. 

It is safe to say that the method 
of operating a hydro-electric gener- 
ating plant would be a revelation to 
at least nine hundred and ninety nine 
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out of every one thousand users of 
electric lights, were they to witness 
what transpires in order to make it 
possible for them to receive the light 
when their service switch is turned 
on. Most people know that the power 
houses are built in the mountains and 
that water runs through them gener- 
ating electricity which is transmitted 
over long pole lines down into the val- 
ley and distributed to homes, farms 
and factories. They do not know that 
the water is scientifically conserved 
and utilized, that long conduit sys- 
tems and great storage capacities have 
been built to control and transport the 
water, that the water is used in dif- 
ferent volumes or heads according as 
the demand for power in the valley 
below increases and decreases, that the 
speed at which the water travels has 
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Flume and Ditch at Tunnel No. 2 


been carefully measured and in order 
for the successful operation of the sys- 
tem heads of flowing water are toyed 
with like kings and men on a checker- 
board, that a corps of many scores of 
men is maintained to play this game 
of water-checkers and to keep the 
service intact despite the tremendous 
handicaps imposed by the elements. 
These are but a few of the things that 
take place on the lonely windswept 
mountain sides where a faithful and 
dependable crew maintains a constant 
vigil twenty-four hours of the night 
and day that power may always be 
at command in the valleys, thousands 
of feet below and many many miles 
away. 

On an adjacent page is a diagram 
of the conduit and reservoir system of 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration, not drawn to scale, however. 

There are two ways of handling the 
water proposition; one is the ideal and 
the other is the real. The ideal way 
is to start water enough from Power 
House 3 at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing to reach the San Joaquin plant in 
time for the seven o’clock load. Dur- 


ing the evening peak the reserve water 
in No. 1 forebay is reduced to about 
one-half. At nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning Power House No. 3 cuts its load 
so there will be a low ditch running 
into No. 1 forebay during the period 
of light load between two and seven 
o’clock in the morning. The cycle is 
complete when Power House No. 3 
picks up its load again at two o’clock 
in the morning. 

But abnormal conditions arise so 
frequently that they might be classed 
as normal and the ideal is seldom at- 
tained. As if by prearrangement ir- 
rigation pumps seem to start all at 
once, and the load curve suddenly 
humps itself. And we do likewise, for 
more water must be started at once, 
whether by day or by night. During 
the winter and spring, when the water 
is high, we depend upon the South 
Fork Creek for a good share of the 
water needed for the San Joaquin 
plant, Crane Valley Lake being closed. 
A sudden drop in the temperature , 
holds up the run off on the water- 
shed, and before the water supply can 
be increased to meet the emergency, 
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the back fins of the trout in No. 1 fore- 
bay break through the diminishing sur- 
face. As this usually happens in the 
cold gray dawn of the early morning, 
you leave your warm, comfortable bed 
with only one consolation—that the 
other fellows have to get up, too. 

As a first aid, Power House No. 3 
is called on to load up to full capacity. 
The dreams of the caretaker of No. 1 
conduit are broken into, and the South 
Fork reserve is started for the No. 1 
forebay two hours distant. Then the 
gate tender at Crane Valley Dam is 
asked to open the outlet gates a few 
notches to increase the flow into 
Power House No. 3 forebay. We have 
then three independent heads of water 
starting for No. 1 forebay—the head 
from South Fork two hours distant, 
the head from the Power House No, 3 
five hours distant, and the head from 
Crane Valley Lake six and one-half 
hours distant. 

Once or twice it has happened that 
there has been a sudden call for extra 
water, when Power House No. 3 has 
been out of commission, thus intro- 
ducing an entirely new condition. A 
large head of water, perhaps two hun- 


dred second feet, is started from the 
lake and is allowed to run a half hour. 
This wave rushes rapidly down the dry 
bed of the North Fork, expanding itself 
in filling the holes and basins along 
the way, thus reducing by several 
hours the time of its arrival at the in- 
take basin of No. 1 conduit. 

With the completion of the Power 
House No. 2 project two additional 
heads of water will be available, one 
from Power House No. 2, a distance 
of an hour and a half from No. 1 fore- 
bay, and the other from Gates Reser- 
voir, four and one-half hours distant. 

We all are looking forward to the 
completion of this work, not only from 
the utilization point of view, but also 
from the fact that a lake more than a 
mile in length will be formed at Power 
House No. 3, thus adding much to the 
natural beauty of that locality. 

The aim of every power company 
ig to give constantly perfect service 
and much depends on the boys in the 
mountains whose duty it is to have 
the water available for use in the gen- 
erating plants when the demands for 
increased power appear at their par- 
ticular time of the day. 


Heavy Planting of Citrus and Olive Trees 
in Northern Kern County District 


According to County Horticultural 
Commissioner K. S. Knowlton, there 
were planted in the Delano and Jas- 
mine district in Kern county during 
the month of May 21,000 olive seed- 


lings, 400 olive trees, 10,190 navel 
orange trees and 500 citrus seed bed 
stock. 

Six thousand navel orange trees 


Telephone System for Woodlake 


The new farmers’ telephone system 
at Woodlake is nearing completion. 
The cost of the system, which will be 
one of the best in the valley, will be 
about $7,000. 


were planted in the same district dur- 
ing April and Commissioner Knowlton 
stated that 10,000 to 12,000 more will 
be planted this month. In all, the total 
plantings of navel orange trees will 
exceed 26 carloads, or 26,000, which, 
notwithstanding the unusual frost of 
January, will be equal to the number 
planted in any previous season in the 
district named. 


Much Building in Fresno 


One hundred and sixty-three homes 
are in course of construction in Fresno 
at the present time, and the demand 
for residences is still considerably in 
excess of the supply. 
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Santa Fe System Establishes Agricultural 
Service Department for the Valley 


q LINE with modern 
N ł agricultural development, 
PA y) the Santa Fe System has 

tram è . . 
MA œ just organized an agricul- 
i SS tural demonstration de- 

partment to cover the 
San Joaquin Valley. The conduct of 
the work will be in charge of Mr. 
Roger M. Roberts, who will have 
headquarters in Fresno at 2040 Tulare 
street in the City Passenger Office. 
He will also make his home in Fresno. 

This work is conducted under the 
direction of the Colonization Depart- 
ment of the Santa Fe System of which 
Mr. C. L. Seagraves is the chief. Dur- 
ing the past month Mr. Seagraves has 
been in the valley with Mr. H. M. 
Bainer, agricultural demonstrator for 
the Santa Fe System in Texas and 
New Mexico. Together with Mr. 
Roberts, they have looked over the 
territory for the purpose of formulat- 
ing plans for carrying out the work. 

Mr. Roberts comes to the Santa Fe 
and San Joaquin Valley with a work- 
ing knowledge of agricultural con- 
ditions and methods in California. 
Although a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, he has been twelve years in Cal- 
ifornia in practical agricultural work. 
For a period of six years he owned 
and successfully operated a ranch in 
the northern part of the valley. This 
work was both fruit raising and diver- 
sified farming. The remaining time 
he spent with the University of Cal- 
ifornia at the University Farm, Davis, 
as instructor and farm manager, and 
in commercial work. His training 
having been almost altogether in the 
big valleys of the state makes his ser- 
vices of especial value to the farming 
population of the entire San Joaquin 
Valley. 

While this demonstration work is 
new to California, it has been success- 
fully tried out in eastern territory, es- 
pecially in Texas and New Mexico and 


Mr. Roger M. Roberts 


southwest Kansas for the past three 
and one-half years. Six men are em- 
ployed in the work in the middle west, 
Mr. Roberts in California being the 
seventh. Demonstration trains, such 
as the Santa Fe operated last May in 
co-operation with the University of 
California throughout the San Joaquin 
Valley, are a permanent feature of the 
work. It is anticipated that these 
trains will be continued in California 
with another one this fall. 

It is the earnest desire of the Santa 
Fe to lend aid and encouragement to 
the farmers of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley and it is to this end that this Ag- 
ricultural Service Department has been 
organized. Mr. Roberts will co-oper- 
ate directly with the farmer in an en- 
deavor to give him aid in any re- 
quested particular. He will spend 
much time in the country visiting far- 
mers and advising with them regard- 
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ing any needed change, difficulty or 
improvement. The work will not 
cover any particular line to the ex- 
clusion of others, but will try to give 
practical and serviceable information 
in any given case. There is no charge 
for this service and no obligation will 
result. Mr. Roberts is at the service 
of the farmer and it is his hope and 
that of the Santa Fe, that they will 
use him to the fullest extent. For ex- 
ample: a new settler, after securing 
his land, may call upon the agricul- 
tural demonstrator for any information 


he may desire, concerning the plant- 
ing of his trees, crops, or the general 
layout of his farm. If on older planted 
lands, some pest becomes dangerous, 
Mr. Roberts is ready to do what he 
can to assist in its extermination. 

In other words, it is hoped that the 
farmer will accept the service in the 
spirit in which it is rendered. The 
welfare of the settler, present, past and 
future, is the prosperity of the coun- 
try and anything which makes for his 
well-being is the sincere aim of the 
Santa Fe System. 


Blooded Hogs to Fatten in Peanut Fields 


Hog raising after the manner of the 
dear old South “befoh th’ wah” is to 
be tried in Bakersfield by two prom- 
inent young men of East Bakersfield, 
Tom Lites and Charles Johnson, says 
the Californian. If their methods are 
successful Kern county will have 
added another attraction to its long 
list of resources. 

The young men have leased several 
acres of land near Rosedale and in- 
tend to plant it in peanuts. Although 
peanut farms are so far unknown in 
Kern county, it has been proven that 


Light Grain Crops 
Overstock Jute Mill 


With more than 1,000,000 bags made 
in the jute mill at San Quentin unsold, 
the Board of Prison Directors will 
dispose of the overproduction by re- 
scinding the custom of letting the far- 
mers have the first option on the out- 
put. The overproduction was caused 
by permitting the farmers last April 
to cancel their orders because of the 
bad grain outlook. The bags, made 
exclusively by convict labor, sell for 
8'%4Z cents apiece. The usual annual 
output is 5,000,000. 


the popular circus luxury can be 
grown in California, and Lites and 
Johnson feel that anything that will 
grow in any other part of California 
will flourish here. 


It is the intention of the young men 
to raise Duro-Jersey hogs, an aris- 
tocratic full blooded species of piggy, 
and to allow them to grow fat and 
thrive by browsing around the several 
acres planted in peanuts. 


The first carload of the celebrated 
Duro-Jersey aristocracy have arrived. 


Honey Crop will be 
Short in the Valley 


According to reports from bee men, 
there will be a very light crop of honey 
this year, probably not more than 30 
per cent of the average crop of the 
past several seasons. In Tulare 
county the total output this year will 
not exceed six cars, it is estimated, 
whereas the normal is from twelve to 
fifteen cars. These same conditions 
are true of the other honey producing 
counties. Continued dry weather and 
unseasonable rains are given as the 
cause of the short crop. | 
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Motor Driven Pumping Jacks Are Solving 
Efficiency Problem in Oilfields 


sV EEN competition of oil 
° / production costs has 
Ys: caused the oil operators 
42 to strain every point to 
raise the per cent ef- 
ficiency of their plants 
and thereby reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. Of the oilfields of the San 
Joaquin Valley particularly is this 
true of the Kern River district. Here 
the wells are shallow, the individual 
output small, and every property a 
pumping proposition. Consequently 
any arrangement which will give the 
producer the average amount of out- 
put at a decreased cost, or an increased 
output at the same cost, or better still 
a greater output for less expense, will 
be given very serious consideration. 
Its success will mean its general adop- 
tion throughout the field, and this is 
proving to be the case of the motor- 
driven pumping jack. 

In the Kern River field, where the 
wells are numerous, shallow and 
steady in their output, they are gen- 


erally pumped by jacks. The jack is 
a power-head, built on the theory of 
an eccentric that is generally situated 
in the middle of a group of wells, and 
at different points on the eccentric 
yoke cable lines are connected and. 
each in turn is tied to a rocker-beam 
at the wheel head. Steam, gas and 
electricity have each in turn been used 
in the operation of these jacks and the 
electric power is proving to be the 
cheapest and most efficient. These 
conclusions have been reached by the 
careful comparison of operating costs, 
and the figures show that the saving 
in electricity over steam is more than 
50 per cent per well, whereas a gen- 
eral saving in labor costs of practically 
35 per cent is made. 

When the oil market was brisk, the 
producing sands barely drawn upon 
and the production of the wells new 
and good, the oil operators paid little 
heed to the inefficiencies of the steam 
boiler plant and its system of leaky 
distributing lines. They knew that it 


Portable Motor used for Pulling Wells—Switch Control at Left of Levers does not 
Show in the Photograph 
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Two views in the Kern River Oilfields showing the different types of installation of 
motor driven pumping jacks 


was costing big money to operate their 
properties, but at the same time they 
were obtaining big prices for their out- 
put and the percentage of profit was 
sufficiently high to satisfy them with 
the condition of affairs as then ex- 
isted. Before many years went by, 
however, a change came over the field. 
The price of oil dropped, the output 
could not be maintained as easily as 
before, the profits decreased, but at 
the same time there was no difference 


Di git ized 
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in the cost of operation. Water was 
just as scarce and expensive. Steam 
distribution lines running from the 
boiler plants to wells and pumping 
jacks, often as far as a half mile dis- 
tant, still leaked, the wet steam did 
not get the utmost out of the engines, 
large quantities of oil were still con- 
sumed for fuel, and try as the opera- 
tors did to remedy these conditions 
little beneficial result was accom- 
plished. 
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The gas engine, operated by the out- 
put of wells on the respective prop- 
erties was tried, and although the fuel 
cost was nothing, operation expenses 
were considerable, owing to high de- 
preciation and maintenance costs. 

The introduction of electricity in 
1911 has made it possible to increase 
the percentage of efficiency and also 
reduce the cost of operation. 

The following figures were obtained 
from a company using a 30 horsepower 
motor to pump 22 wells: 


Installation Cost 
1 30 horsepower 3 phase 440 


volt motor ...........0000. $320.55 
3 10 KW 6600/440 volt trans- 

TOPMIEDS | ea wor a sun aenaees 18.59 
Labor and materials installing 

transformers .............. 61 
Labor and materials installing 

MOTOTS ssion ritea .00 

Total pareri rinier raa $912.75 

Cost per well ............. 41.48 

Operation Cost 

Electric power bill, 22 wells 

for 28 days seco see e wiser $159.60 
Electric power cost per well 

for 28 days ........--..-00 7.254 
Electric power cost per well 

PCr Cay: Sinoru Tnn Geass 258 
Steam power cost per well 

per day <siseieceessi seeds 56 


Production cost per barrel with 
electricity 


Production cost per barrel with 


SEAM iis ah hacen eee eee te 047 
Per cent saving in favor of 

electricity cisriekikisienrs 53.7 
Per cent saving in labor ..... 35 


The lower picture in the accom- 
panying lilustration shows a pumping 
jack motor driven on a Kern River 
property. The motor is housed in the 
building on the right. It is a 35 horse- 
power Westinghouse constant speed, 
3 phase, 440 volts and is operating 25 
wells. The motor 1s connected to a 
friction clutch by a Morse chain drive. 
On the clutch shaft is the drive pulley 
which is belted to the 16 foot driven 
pulley. This drives the eccentric that 
operates the wells by cables generally 
suspended from eile poles to reduce 
friction. The upper photograph shows 
another type of pumping jack installa- 
tion motor driven. 


Many leases operated by jacks have 
also been equipped with a portable 
motor driving a friction drum which 
is used in cleaning out wells. The 
motor and attachment are installed on 
a wagon and are hence easily trans- 
ported to the different wells desired. 


The electric installations above de- 
scribed have been closely watched by 
operators and the success attending 
them has been instrumental in increas- 
ing the number of motor driven prop- 
erties. 


Market Hunters Establish New Industry Selling 


Geese to Eastern Museums 


A market hunter at Los Banos has 
established a unique and good paying 
industry in selling wild geese to east- 
ern zoological gardens and museums. 
During the past two months he has 


shipped more than 500 birds and has 
realized about $3.50 apiece for the 
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same. The fowls shipped were 
wounded during the hunting season 
and instead of being killed were 
penned up and given careful surgical 
treatment. The result is that they 
bring, at little expense, a price ten 
times greater than when sold as game 
on the public markets. 
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Power Company Automobile Pays Visit to 
the Retreat of “Old Santa” 


At “Old Santa’s” home in the mountains. 
in charge of survey; one of “Old Santa’s” pets; “Old Santa” (notice his flowing beard 
and hair); Billy Gard, right of way agent, and Percy Marks at the wheel of General 


Superintendent Peart’s car. 


Along the route of any company pio- 
neering in the old historic sections of 
a country, so romantic in its history 
as California, are certain to be found 
people of unusual interest. In the 
mountains of Madera county, almost 
directly beneath the new line being 
built from Power House No. 3 to Ray- 
mond, is “Old Santa.” He is the care- 
taker and watchman of the old Water- 
loo Mine, and he spends his lonely ex- 
istence among the buildings of this old 
property, his only companions being 
a couple of faithful donkeys. An oc- 
casional. yisitor is gladly welcomed, 


and fortunate is the man who is in-. 


vited to listen to “Old Santa’s” store 
of stories. 

The most dominating feature of 
“Old Santa’s” appearance is his thick, 
flowing, snow-white beard. On a 


Reading from the right: Bill Stranahan, 


Mr. Peart took the picture. 


stated occasion each year “Old Santa” 
comes down from his retreat high in 
the hills, to the valley, and submitting 
to a pair of barber’s scissors is bereft 
of his handsome facial cover. The 
spirit of modern commercialism has 
even invaded the retreats of “Old 
Santa,” for this regular sacrifice of 
beard is attended by a return in coin 
of the realm, and the handsome crop- 
pings find their way to a fashionable 
hairdressing parlor in some modern 
city. 

“Old Santa” is more than seventy 
years of age, and if he had any other 
name is has long been forgotten for 
his more popular title. Doing an oc- 
casional job of packing and watching 
the property under his care, “Old 
Santa” enjoys a life of real content- 
ment. 
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Scenes on the Stebbins Land Company holdings—Steam and gas engine plants “junked” 
for electric pumping motor above, and reservoir scene below 


T ' Original from 
Digitized by I 
m i Goc gle UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Changes That Occur When Electric Po 


Lines Build Into a Country 


On the property of the Stebbins 
Land Company at Rio Bravo in Kern 
county is a remarkable illustration of 
the adaptability of the electric motor 
for agricultural pumping purposes. 
One of the illustrations on the op- 
posite page shows a steam plant and 
gasoline plant which were “junked” 
with the advent of electricity. Mr. 
Stebbins was one of the original ad- 
vocates of pumping, in this particular 
district of the county, and for several 
years past has been at work on his 
plan. A boiler plant, in which crude 
oil was burned, was installed along 
with the gas engines and although this 
equipment represented the investment 
of a large sum, these plants were soon 
discarded when the power lines ar- 
rived. Boiler plant, steam engine, gas 
engine, fuel tank, fuel wagon, horses 
and fuel pumps have all gone the way 
of the “junk route.” 


The other photograph shows the 
reservoir on the property into which 
a 7-inch Dow pump and 25 horsepower 
Crocker Wheeler motor are pournig 
150 inches, or approximately 1400 gal- 
lons, of water a minute. Three wells 
verying in depth from 125 to 150 feet 
are connected, and the total amount 
of pressure pipe in 200 feet. The total 
pumping head is 36 feet. 


Another very interesting demonstra- 
tion of the superiority and economy of 
the electric motor as a motive power 
for irrigation, is the experience of Mr. 
Miles R. Martin, Jr., at McFarland. 


Mr. Martin purchased the northwest 
quarter of section 10, 26-25, last Jan- 
uary and he immediately began the 
task of improving the property. He 
put down a well, erected some neat 
farm buildings and a very comfortable 
home, and leveled and stripped the 
land, What disturbed Mr. Martin 
most, however, was the selection of 
motive power to drive the pump on 
his well. After a great deal of delib- 
eration and figuring he decided upon 
a gas engine. The plant was installed 
and Mr. Martin operated it in a true 
businesslike way, keeping a record of 
the cost in minute detail. It was only 
a short time until it became evident 
to Mr. Martin that in order to put suf- 
ficient water on his land with the gas 
engine, the cost of pumping would be 
considerably more than would have 
been his power bill had a motor been 
installed under a continuous pumping 
rate. Accordingly he decided to aban- 
don the gas engine plant, and in its 
stead to install electricity. A contract 
was entered into for 25 horsepower on 
the yearly flat rate, a half mile of line 
was built onto the property and the 
Pioneer Mercantile Company of Bak- 
ersheld was given the order for the 
installation of a direct connected 
pumping plant. A 6-inch Krogh pump 
and 25 horsepower motor were installed 
in quick time and now Mr. Martin is 
irrigating under the continuous pump- 
ing method with more peace of mind 
and general satisfaction than here- 
tofore. 


Experimenting With Pecans on the Chowchilla Lands 


An interesting experiment is being 
conducted by the U. S. Farm Land 
Company at Chowchilla where a small 
tract has been set out with Georgia 
pecan trees. The trees are being 
started from the seed and if they flour- 
ish, a very profitable industry may be 


the result. In several different local- 
ities in the valley pecans are raised 
with fine results and while the amount 
marketed each season is not very large, 
the fact is demonstrated nevertheless 
that the San Joaquin Valley is adapted 
to their culture. 
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Demand for Power Exceeds 
All Previous Years 


The present year has been a most 
remarkable one in the history of the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration and in the first five months, 
up to June 1, more than 6,000 horse- 
power of new business has been con- 
nected to the system, an increase far 
greater than for any previous twelve 
months. The demand for power was 
far in excess of the expectations of 
the executives of the company and the 
appropriations, made for extending the 
service when the 1913 budget was 
made up, have been exhausted al- 
though the year is not yet half ended. 
This fact, coupled with the light snow- 
fall on the watershed in the mountains 
which has failed to give sufficient 
water to fill the reservoirs to capacity, 
has made it necessary to retrench in 
the policy of extending service, and 
rather than jeopardize the interests of 
the consumers now enjoying service, 
it 1s deemed better to temporarily dis- 
appoint prospective customers. How- 
ever, the company is rushing the new 
power plant development now under 
way and is expending more than 
$2,000,000 to provide additional gen- 
erating capacity so that within a short 
time scores of persons, to whom power 
has been promised, will be receiving it. 


“The Power That Serves”—A 
Story of Electricity 


By permission of Harper’s Weekly 
we are enabled this issue to publish 


a story regarding electricity which 
tells in a most vivid and impressive 
manner the other half of the electric 
public utility business of which the 
public knows practically nothing at all. 
For a power so widely and conven- 
iently used, the actual knowledge of 
electricity is practically nil and like- 
wise is the public’s understanding of 
this mysterious servant. The wonder- 
ful organization, the appalling ex- 
pense, the tireless and nerve-racking 
labor to which public service corpora- 
tions and their employees are put in 
making certain that every time a com- 
mon, ordinary service switch is turned, 
the power is there to serve, are mat- 
ters not appreciated by the users of 
electricity. 

The uses for electricity have rap- 
idly increased until at present it is the 
most important factor in our every day 
life. How it has entrenched itself in 
the activities of the nation is realized 
when it is known that one out of every 
forty men in the United States is em- 
ployed directly or indirectly in elec- 
trical industries. Startling, though 
this finding may be, it tells the story 
more eloquently than words. “The 
Power That Serves” admirably tells 
the public a series of truths that every 
consumer of electricity should know. 


Santa Fe System is Doing 
a Good Work 


The plan of the Santa-Fe System 
in establishing in Fresno a branch of 
its Agricultural Service Department is 
certain to be of much benefit to the 
valley. Mr. Roberts, the expert who 
is in charge of the work in this dis- 
trict, is an agriculturist of long ex- 
perience and is thoroughly familiar 
with California conditions and require- 
ments. 


While the Santa Fe frankly admits 
that its motive in establishing this 
service is not altogether charitable, the 
people of the San Joaquin Valley will 
not begrudge the big railway any re- 
turns it derives therefrom, but on the 
other hand will rejoice if the work re- 
turns to its originators a substantial 
profit. The one chance for the rail- 
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road company to receive remuneration 
is to bring settlers from the middle 
west to San Joaquin Valley points, and 
for the good of the valley it is hoped 
that the transportation facilities of the 
railway will be taxed as the result. 

The agricultural service is only one 
of a number of ways in which the 
Santa Fe is advancing the interests of 
the San Joaquin Valley. It maintains 
a promotion bureau under the direc- 
tion of Mr. C. L. Seagraves which is 
particularly active in all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of the state. 
One illustration may be given in the 
case of the University of California 
Dairy Special, a train furnished and 
run at the expense of the Santa Fe, 
for an annual instruction tour of Agri- 
cultural College professors and lec- 
turers throughout the valley. 

The Santa Fe is a leader in the 
work of colonization and the commun- 
ities that receive its attention are in- 
deed favored. 


A Little Story in Dairying 
and Figures 


In support of its arguments for the 
establishment of a creamery and more 
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Bakersfield Paper Expresses Appreciation 
of this Corporation’s Progressive Policy 


attention to dairying in the thriving 
Wasco Colony district of Kern county, 
the Wasco News recites the success 
that Mr. P. A. Blackburn, a hustling 
dairyman of the vicinity, has had with 
a comparatively small herd of cows. 
In the experience of Mr. Blackburn is 
food for much thought. 


Mr. Blackburn’s creamery state- 
ments show that he has a cash income 
of something over $200 each month. 
And in addition to this he is raising 
hay and grain the same as other far- 
mers. 


Of course not all of that $200 cream- 
ery check is profit. But as Mr. Black- 
burn and his son do their own milking 
the greater part of it is net. 


Two hundred dollars each month 
amounts to $2400 in a year. Twenty- 
four hundred dollars is the annual in- 
terest on $30,000 at banking rates. 
Mr. Blackburn milks twenty-five cows, 
worth not over $2500 for the herd, and 
feeds them on forty acres of land worth 
at the most $8000. Thus he is draw- 
ing the interest on $19,500 as his and 
his son’s salaries and everything that 
he makes off of his other farming ac- 
tivities is clear velvet. 


Under the heading, “Appreciation due this Corporation,” the Bakersfield 
Echo of Sunday, June 1, 1913, editorially makes the following commenda- 


tion of the progressive policy of the 


poration: 


The announcement that the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 
is preparing to spend $2,000,000 in 
the improvement and extension of its 
power plants and transmission lines 
in the valley and that the portion of 
the corporation’s system in Kern 
county will be improved by the re- 
building of the power plant in Kern 
river canyon, the construction of a 
large addition to the steam plant in 
this city and the building of a network 
of power transmission lines through 
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the country surrounding Bakersfield 
makes this a very appropriate occasion 
for a few words of appreciation of the 
progressive policy this company has 
pursued since its advent in Kern 
county. 

Just now the city is in litigation 
with the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation to secure a reduction in 
gas rates. The Echo was never in 
favor of filing this suit, but we were 
in favor of an investigation to ascer- 
tain if the present rates are too high, 
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and we are still in favor of such an 
investigation and of any reasonable, 
equitable means for securing any re- 
duction in rates that may be honestly 
due the consumers. But one may 
stand firmly for full justice to the con- 
sumers and still acknowledge freely 
what is full justice to the corporation. 

And justice to the San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation requires 
the statement that of all the public 
service corporations in Kern county 
none has shown a greater desire to 
serve the public well, none has been 
more liberal in the extension and im- 
provement of its service, and none 
has been any less grasping in its 
charges. 

Everything that this corporation 
took over from its predecessor in 
Kern county has been practically re- 
built or is scheduled to be rebuilt. 
The old street car rails were dug up 
and carted away, and the old cars 
were thrown in the junk heap. An 
entirely new street railway system, 
rails and cars alike, has been con- 
structed and installed. The electric 
generating plant in the canyon was 
abandoned as soon as possible, and 
now it is to be rebuilt. Meantime the 
present great steam generating plant 
was constructed at the north end of 
Union avenue, and the immense power 
transmission line connecting this city 
with the power plant in the mountains 
above Poso was built. The plant for 
the generation of artificial gas was 
closed down, and arrangements were 
made for securing natural gas from 
the West Side wells. 

How these changes affect the con- 
sumers may be briefly told. We have 
a 7-minute car service instead of a 
20-minute service and modern cars and 


Under a census taken at Visalia re- 
cently that city 1s claiming a popula- 
tion of 5000. 


A preliminary report of the census 
taken at Madera shows a total pop- 
ulation of 2919. Of these 1613 are 
males and 1306 females. The report 
was made to the Chamber of Com- 


inter-urban rails instead of the old flat 
wheeled cars and bumpy tracks. Since 
the changes were made in the elec- 
tric light and power system our lights 
burn steadily year in and year out. 
Before that the city light and power 
lines used to be short-circuited nearly 
every time the wind blew or a shower 
of rain fell. Power lines have been 
strung to a dozen different parts of 
the county that never had electric 
service before, and it is now an- 
nounced that this service is to be still 
further extended. 


Under the new management gas 
mains have been extended to every 
part of the city, where before the sub- 
urbs were without this service. A bet- 
ter quality of gas is furnished, and 
the price has been cut voluntarily 
from $1.50 to $1. 


If the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation can afford to furnish gas 
at a base rate of 75 cents, the con- 
sumers ought to get it for that price. 
A careful, honest investigation will de- 
termine. We hope that some of these 
days it will be possible to get electric 
power at a lower rate than now. But 
meantime, if there is any public ser- 
vice corporation for which the people 
of Bakersfield should have a friendly, 
cordial feeling, it is the San Joaquin 
Light and Power. 


And the people of Bakersfield can 
afford to acknowledge these facts 
frankly and to assure this corporation 
that there is not the slightest desire 
on the part of the people generally 
to hamper it or hold it up. That is 
why The Echo, which aspires to be 
a spokesman for the public of Bakers- 
field, takes this occasion to say these 
things. 


merce, the census having been taken 
in connection with numbering of the 
houses. 


A population of 41,932 1s accredited 
to Fresno and its environs by the 
figures compiled in the new city direc- 
tory, This is an increase of 1,722 over 
1912. 
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A Complaint That Baffled—Ed Van Buren’s 
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Imagine what Van said when he received this “complaint” 


Ed. Van Buren, the genial chief of 
the collections department in the 
Fresno office, has received all manner 
of complaints and communications 
during his years of service with the 
company, but it remained for an en- 
velope, bearing the postmark of San 
Luis Obispo and addressed to “Com- 
plaint Department, San Joaquin Light 
and Power Company, Fresno, Cal.,” 
to hold the prize. Imagine Van’s sur- 
prise when he beheld a sheet of Chi- 
nese letter paper mysteriously written 
in the penmanship of the Orientals. 
Of course Van could make no head- 
way in deciphering it. The illustration 
above is an exact reproduction. Can 
you read it? Not to be outdone, how- 
ever, Van enlisted the services of a 
Chinese friend. This is what he got. 

May 24, 1913. 
My Dear Louie Hong: 
May 14th day I ask Mr. Lee Toy, 


Lee Toy say, three lottery games be 
his business now, all expense of and 
labor too and take in interest about 
$3000. No worry yourself. I want 
interest your in business. If we have 
good luck, I send you letter. I need 
$150. Then I can be interested. Then 
Man Yet Lung Ah Set Cousin, he is 
responsible, and take the books and 
description and buy fare. I go to 
China. Got to be July or August. 
Then that is the right time. Little 
over a $100, if you can do that all right. 
Got to be very careful. At the end 
of year I go to China with you, that 
be all right? Soo Chung Uncle, he 
send me letter come. Ask you if you 
would be interested in a lottery game 
or not, but not lose good chance. 
Cousin Louie Gum. 
To Van this looks like a quiet little 
a a But did he fall? No, not 
an. 
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A Glimpse Into the Olden Days—How the 
Operating Crew Looked Nine Years Ago 


1904 Operating Crew Lined up During a Noon Hour 


How often do you hear the expres- 
sion, “My, how time changes things” 
but not until you come across an old 
photograph or some other vivid re- 
minder of days gone by do you really 
appreciate the truth of these words. 

Above is a photograph of a number 
of the old operating crew of the early 
days of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation, taken at the boiler 
plant on O street during the noon hour 
one fall day in 1904. That was only 
nine years ago, and of the faces in the 
picture how many can be recognized 
by the majority of the present day em- 
ployees of the company? Four at the 
most we would say, for the handsome 
faces of Mr. Peart, Jack Burgess and 
Frank Thomas are easily discerned, 
even though they are hiding behind 
their pipes, and the big, handsome 
looking, jolly, individual in the center 
of the picture is Bob Bonney. Al- 
though he wore a flowing mustache in 
those days, the Bob of today looks lit- 
tle different than he did then. He is 
just as handsome. 


Of the others, most of the boys have 
scattered to the four winds, although 
some of their friends still in the ser- 
vice can trace several down to the past 
month or so. Death has claimed but 
one of the number, so far as can be 
ascertained from the information at 
hand, but it has been so long since 
any word has been had of a number 
of the boys, it cannot be given author- 
itatively whether or not others have 
gone to their reward. 

The picture was taken in the door- 
way of the boiler house and shows the 
back of the No. 1 and 2 boilers still 
in use. At the extreme left is Frank 
Aultman, who bore the name of 
“Happy Hooligan” because of his com- 
ical ways and propensities for always 
getting into some kind of trouble. He 
frequently lost his glass eye and keep- 
ing track of this optic for “Happy” 
was a part of the daily occupation of 
his comrades. “Happy” also came 
pretty near keeping the crew supplied 
with tobacco, until one day he woke 
up to the fact that Lucas and Thomas 
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has discovered the hiding place of his 
precious weed, and after that the boys 
did not enjoy any more free smokes. 
Nothing has been heard of “Happy” 
In years. 

Next in line is Mr. E. W. Lucas, 
who at that time was the. engineer in 
charge of the construction of the new 
steam (generating) plant. After leaving 
the employ of the company he was in 
the localities of. Kerman and Summit 
Lake in connection with. land company 
operations and is now in the south- 
ern part of the state. - 

Jack Burgess is easily recognized. 
The flippant air with which he wears 
his pipe reveals the fact-that he had 
only recently enjoyed the honor of 
graduating from college. At that time 
Jack was a draughtsman, but he soon 


went out on construction work and is. 


now. in charge of this branch of activ- 
ities under Mr. Peart. 

‘Rex Knupp is standing next to Jack 
Burgess. Knupp then was an elec- 
trical helper and was preparing to en- 
ter college. He has long since grad- 
uated from the University of Califor- 
nia and has made good in his chosen 
profession of electrical engineering. 
He is in the telephone end of the bus- 
iness and has been connected with the 
plant engineering department of the 
Pacific States Company in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity for some time past. 

In the foreground is Dan Hoffman, 
an electrician, whose whereabouts are 
unknown, while behind him is G. L. 
Edelmann, also an electrician, who en- 
joyed considerable reputation as a 
chemist. Nothing has been heard of 
him for some time past. 

Next is the imposing figure of Bob 
Bonney. In those days Bob was the 
blacksmith and boilermaker. Charley 
Easton, who then was a sub-station 
operator, gave Bob the nickname of 
“Old Bob,” not because of his age but 
from the friendly feeling that all had 
for him. Bob went through the mill, 
serving in almost every capacity of 
that department of the service, and he 
is now the very efficient foreman of 
the shops. 

Paul Austin, a well known character 
in the company service in those days, 
was then an operator. After leaving 


the company he went to San Fran- 
cisco where he followed up the bus- 
iness and he is now in charge of the 
electrical work and pipe lines of the 
Union Oil Company at the big refinery 
at Oleum. | 

Next to Austin, is to be seen the 
jovial face of Mr. Peart. The sight of 
a pipe between his lips is unfamiliar 
to his present day friends, but in those 
days he seemed to enjoy “Happy’s” 
tobacco immensely. 

Jack Welsh, a pipe fitter who has 
long since been lost track of, is next, 
while next to him stands Frank 
Thomas, then foreman of the elec- 
tricians, and now doing like work for 
the Valley Electrical Company. 
=- Death’s one known victim stands 
next. Charlie Stumph, then an. op- 
erator, was killed at a fire in the rear 
of the Y. M. C. A. building several 
years ago on a pole where he had gone 
to cut down primary wires. oe 


Lew Merwin, who was then a meter 
tester, is on the extreme right. He 
was the “school master,” having 
served his time as instructor in the 
class room along with his general ac- 
complishments in electrical engineer- 
ing. In later years he was superin- 
tendent of the electric plant operating 
from Bishop to Goldfield and later was 
electrical superintendent for the Con- 
solidated Mining Company in Gold- 
field. The last word from him came 
from San Francisco. 


Among the old force, although they 
are not in the picture, were Tony Rose 
and Charlie Easton, and any mention 
of olden days is not complete without 
reference to these veteran employees. 


The old gang, although not as large 
as the present day force, were a hard 
working, faithful crew and they strove 
for the best interests of the company. 
At the time of the moving from the 
old sub to the new, for a stretch of 
thirty-six hours they toiled steadily 
and faithfully with practically no 
Sleep. 

The reproduction printed in this 
issue was made from a picture owned 
by Bob Bonney and it is now one of 
the most highly prized articles in the 
Bonney household. 
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Some Bird 


A wonderful bird is the pelican, 
His mouth will hold more than his 
bellican; 
He can hold in his beak, 
Enough food for a week, 
But I don’t see how in the hellecan. 
—Swiped. 


Why don’t electrical workers make 
good husbands? 
Because they get in-su-late. 


Now that the summer season is here 
and Zapp’s Park is again running and 
the little birds are perched in the trees 
to observe things that go on there, 
some interesting little tales of romance 
have been reaching the Live Wire. 
One in which we are very much in- 
terested pertains to a tall, handsome, 
sorrel-topped young man. He is a 
regular Sunday night visitor and ap- 
parently cares not what goes on 
around him so long as he can look 
into a pair of huge, round, blue eyes. 
And those swimming parties! One of 
the birdies told us that a few nights 
ago a party from the office enjoyed a 
big splash. The little birdie wanted to 
know who the very attentive young 
couple were. Do you know? 


The Proper Way 


A little boy had eaten too much 
under-done pie for his Thanksgiving 
supper and was soon roaring lustily. 

His mother’s visitor was very much 
disturbed. 

“Tf he was my child,” she said, “he’d 
get a good, sound spanking.” 

“He deserves it,” he mother admit- 
ted, “but I don’t believe in spanking 
him on a full stomach.” 

“Neither do I,” admitted the visitor; 
“Td turn him over.” 
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Say, have you seen the new bathing 
suits of John Sweeney and Vic Wal- 
lace? We would advise you to don a 
pair of smoke glasses before you take 


a peep. 


Cause for Thankfulness 


He tiptoed softly up to the boss’ 
desk, and assumed an expectant at- 
titude. 

“Will it be possible for me to get 
off for a couple of hours tomorrow 
afternoon?” he inquired. “My wife 
wants me to go shopping with her.” 

The boss looked up with an ominous 
glare. 

“I should say not,” he roared. 
“You'll stay here and attend to bus- 
iness.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said 
the meek one, turning to go. “You 
are very kind.” 


Easily Arranged 


I never liked the “turkey trot,” 
But if some girl of merit 
Should tease me to—why, like as not, 
I’d promptly grin and “bear it!” 
—Dartmouth Jack-o-Lantern. 


Another Kind 


“I see they’re calling strikes in every 
city and town in the country.” 

“What’s the matter with those labor 
fellows, anyway?” 

“It isn’t the laboring classes. 
the umpires.” 


It’s 


Perfectly True 


Miss Catt: “She has a fine com- 
plexion.” 
Miss Nipp: “Yes, that’s an added 


attraction.” —Lippincott’s. 
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“Live Wire” Guessing Contest 


An actual photograph taken by a mem- 
ber of the office force. Guess who it is and 
receive a pass to our next ball game. Only 
one pass issued, so get your guesses in 
early. Address, Marley and Hansen, “Live 
Wire.” 


Following Orders 


Doctor (to Mrs. J., whose husband 
is very ill): “Has he had any lucid 
intervals?” 

Mrs. J.: “’E’s had nothing except 
what you ordered, Doctor.” 


Had Company 


“Were your problems all correct, 
dear?” 

“No, mamma, they were every one 
wrong,” replied the child. 

“All wrong?” repeated the amazed 
mother. “Oh, I’m so sorry.” 

“Well, mamma,” said the little one 
consolingly, “you needn’t worry. All 
the other little girls’ mammas had 
them wrong too.” 


» Google 


A Wise Kid 


A tall man, impatiently pacing the 
platform of a wayside station, accosted 
a red-haired boy of about twelve. . 

“S-s-say,’ he said, “d-d-do y-you 
know ha-ha-how late this train is?” 

The boy grinned, but made no re- 
ply. The man stuttered out something 
about red-headed kids in general and 
passed into the station. 

A stranger, overhearing the one- 
sided conversation, asked the boy why 
he hadn’t answered the big man. 

“D-d-d’ye wanter see me g-g-get me 
fa-fa-face punched?” stammered the 
boy. “D-d-dat big g-g-guy’d think I 
was mo-mo-mockin’ him.” 


Who Wants to Know? 


“Why,” writes one of those pro- 
pounders of unanswerable questions, 
“does a girl always shut her eyes when 
a man kisses her?” 

Send us your photograph and per- 
haps we can tell you the reason. 


Spring Chicken 


“When I order chicken from you 
again,’ said the man who quarrels 
with his provision dealer, “I don’t 
want you to send me any of those 
aeroplane chickens.” 

“What kind do you mean?” 

“The sort that are all wings and 
machinery and no meat.” 


Those Fool Songs 


A pretty young woman stepped into 
a music store the other day. She 
tripped up to the counter where a new 
clerk was assorting music, and in the 
sweetest tones asked: 

“Have you ‘Kissed Me in the Moon- 
light’ ?” 

The clerk turned half way around 
and answered: 

“It must have been the man at the 
other counter; I’ve been here only a 
week.” 
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Fresno 

Now is the time for vacations and 
beginning with the first of June the 
members of the Fresno office began 
enjoying their leaves of absence. Chief 
Clerk Ernest Smith is apportioning the 
time and when the summer has passed 
all of the members of the office force 
who are in line for vacation will have 
had the same. Miss Rose Osborne 
was the first of the staff of young 
ladies to receive her time off and she 
spent two weeks on a very pleasant 
trip to the Yosemite Valley and San 
Francisco. Miss Geneva Barrett de- 
parted upon the return of Miss Os- 
borne and she is spending her time in 
San Francisco and nearby places. Miss 
Lulu Mallard served as substitute for 
Miss Osborne and later for Miss Bar- 
rett. Mrs. E. A. Lamour left on the 
15th for Los Angeles where she spent 
a few days previous to leaving for 
Chicago and other eastern points 
where she will enjoy several weeks 
with relatives and friends. Mrs. 
Lamour will be away one month. Her 
position is being filled by Mrs. P. H. 
Johnson. Miss FitzGerald and Miss 
Lampkin will take their vacations the 
early part of July. 
_A novel school of instruction has 
been instituted by Ernest Newlin, dis- 
trict agent in the Fresno office, for 
the discussion of all subjects pertain- 
ing to the work of the solicitors and 
business getters under his charge. The 
fame of the class has spread and on 
Thursday nights, when the regular 
meetings are held, it 1s seldom that 
there 1s not one of the agents from 
the nearby districts present to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. Mr. Newlin 
has provided a blackboard and his of- 
fice on these occasions savors very 
much of the school room. The mem- 
bers of his force, Messrs. Douglas, 
Easton and Upson, each choose sub- 
jects pertaining to the particular 


branch of the work they are engaged 
in. They either read a paper or give 
a discourse, holding the floor until 
their side of the case is submitted. 
Then the others present begin a cross- 
fire of interrogations. They place 
themselves in the position of the pros- 
pective customer and ask every ques- 
tion which they think a prospect is 
likely to propound. The sponsor of 
the subject under discussion must be 
preparéd to meet all the interrogations 
and to explain away all points which 
are not clear in the minds of his au- 
ditors. Questions pertaining to agri- 
cultural pumping, drainage, lighting 
and everything for which power is 
used are in turn considered, and the 
exchange of ideas and views pro- 
pounded by the talkers is doing a fine 
work in acquainting the members of 
Mr. Newlin’s force with every branch 
of the work in their office. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Assistant General Manager A. E. 
Wishon and their families made a trip 
to Tule River earlier in the month to 
view the work now in progress there. 

Superintendent L. N. Peart enjoyed 
a visit during the month from his 
brother, Sterling Peart, who is a stu- 
dent in the College of Agriculture at 
the University of California. The 
younger Peart is very much interested 
in dairying and alfalfa growing and 
spent a week and more visiting dairies 
and ranches around Kerman, Tulare 
and Corcoran. He made a trip to the 
Pleasant Valley Stock Farm and was 
greatly impressed by the big alfalfa 
fields in the hea-t of the West Side 
plains. Peart is captain of the Univer- 
sity of California football team for the 
coming season and at the termination 
of his college career he anticipates em- 
barking in the dairying business. 

D. L. Wishon, engineer in charge of 
the construction work on the Tule 
River, was in Fresno for several davs 
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this month but did not tarry long on 
account of busy times now being ex- 
perienced in the territory under his 
charge. | 

Jack Carter, the genial manager of 
the Midway district, spent several days 
in Fresno the middle of the month re- 
newing acquaintances in the central 
office and attending to matters of bus- 
iness. Jack was accompanied by Mrs. 
Carter and together they occupied 
their spare time in again getting their 


When the “Power Bunch” Goes 
to a Show 


Three pairs would be a pretty hard hand 
to beat, especially it if were made up of 
trumps such as the above. But where is 
Mrs. Carp? 


bearings in the rapidly growing city 
of Fresno. Since leaving Fresno two 
and one-half years ago to make their 
home in the southern oilfield, the Car- 
ters have frequently returned for short 
visits and their arrival in town is a 
source of much pleasure to their many 
friends here. 

E. D. Farrow, general agent, came 
over from the coast districts in time 
to receive his pay check in the Fresno 
office this month. “Doc” has been 
very active in getting new business 
and has put on a big horsepower on 
the coast division. After two weeks 
spent in going over several of the val- 
ley districts he is again on the coast. 

Tony Rose has been spending a 
great deal of his time in the Corcoran 
district the past month in adjusting 
pumps and “shooting” pump trouble 
among the customers of the company 
in that locality. As is to be expected, 
Tony has everything in good working 
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order there now, another tribute tį his’ 
ability to do things. 

O. A. Walthall, district agent at 
McFarland, spent Decoration Day in 
Fresno and in company with a party 
of friends made a trip to Big Creek. 

Paul Wilson, the agent in the new 
Stoil district, has been working out of 
Fresno for several weeks past, assist- 
ing in different of the nearby offices. 

L. W. Stahl, who recently went to 
Corcoran to assume charge of the of- 
fice under District Agent Ralph Bear- 
den, enjoyed a Sunday visit in Fresno 
earlier in the month, his first since hav- 
ing been transferred to the southern 
district. Life at Corcoran is more 
pleasant during the heated season, Les 
says, since he found a big swimming 
pond and he hits the water every night 
after office hours. 

George Bernhard came down from 
Madera for a short business visit dur- 
ing the month. 

Ross L. Douglas has been appointed 
to the position of illuminating engineer 
and is now visiting the valley towns 
to give his services to merchants and 
others who desire more effective 
means of lighting. Mr. Douglas has 


Yes, Who Are They ? 
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Here is one time that the camera has 
given a remarkably good understanding to 
its subject. 


made a number of excellent installa- 
tions and it is expected that a good 
amount of business as well as a very 
much satisfied circle of merchants will 
follow in the wake of his business 
trips. 

Emil Newman, engineer in charge 
of the construction work at the No. 2 
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power house site, was in the Fresno 
office for a short visit during the 
month, attending to matters in con- 
nection with the work under his super- 
vision. 

Carl Stockholm departed on his 
vacation about the middle of the 
month and his work in the office is 
now being looked after by Floyd 
Davis. 

A change was made in district 
agents in the Lemoore district the 
first part of the month when F. K. 
Jones, who has been the man in charge 
there for some time past resigned, and 
the vacancy was filled by Charles 
White, formerly chief electrician of the 
Santa Fe Railroad Company in charge 
of all electrical installations in its oil 
department. Mr. White is a thorough 
electrical man and has seen long ser- 
vice with the Santa Fe Company, hav- 
ing been in the employ of this com- 
pany for seventeen years. He was in 
charge of the first motor drive oil well 
pumps installed in the Midway oil- 
fields. 

J. J. Dorsey, for some time past a 
member of the consumers counter 
force, resigned the middle of the 
month to accept a position traveling 
for a commercial firm. 

Dave Mason, on his recent trip to 
the coast, had a trying experience in 
going over the new Parkfield road. He 
was driving a Ford just delivered to 
the company and as the car had not 
been run sufficiently to become 
loosened up, it required considerable 
care to handle it safely on the moun- 
tain grades. At one time the little 
vehicle became unmanageable but 
Dave and his traveling companion, D. 
M. Speed, managed to keep the car 
in the road and they negotiated that 
particular stretch of road successfully 
although for a time they had grave 
doubts of getting down without an 
accident. 

C. C. Dickson, formerly a member 
of the force in the electrical superin- 
tendent’s office at the Tower, 1s now 
traveling to the outside district offices 
doing work on the consumers books. 

Raleigh Casad, district agent at Mer- 
ced, made a short visit to the Fresno 
office during the middle of the month. 


O. A. Kummers, the company’s rep- 
resentative in the Chowchilla district, 
was in Fresno several days the first 
part of the month. 

Miss Viona Howard has taken a 
position as stenographer to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Miss Jane Bennett. Miss Bennett de- 
parted for the Northwest where she 
will spend a short time before return- 
ing to her home in the East. 

A. R. Kaylor has accepted a position 
at the consumers counter to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
J. J. Dorsey. 

If you wish to please Frank Alton, 
one of the hustling young men who 
represent the General Electric Com- 
pany in this territory, just ask him 
how he likes to be initiated into clubs. 
He likes to answer this question. Oh, 
yes, he does. 


Bakersfield 

The members of the Bakersfield dis- 
trict force enjoyed a most delightful 
dance Saturday night, May 25th, and 
it has proved to have been a history- 
making event, for the San Joaquin 
Social Club has been organized as the 
result with the intention of giving 
monthly dances during the winter and 
picnics in the spring. The credit for 
the very enjoyable party is due Miss 
Dena Pesante and Mr. A. Neal Jacobs, 
who acted as the committee in charge 
of the arrangements. They were 
given very efficient assistance by Miss 
Nellie Thompson. The young ladies 
of the office force provided the refresh- 
ments and the dainties that resulted 
from their culinary ability were par- 
taken with a sincere relish. The dance 
was given at the Beardsley Pavilion, 
on the outskirts of Bakersfield. A five- 
piece orchestra furnished the music. 
The party was one of the most suc- 
cessful and best conducted ever at- 
tempted in Bakersfield. Not an in- 
cident marred the serenity of the eve- 
ning, and the employes and their 
guests voted it an exceptionally pleas- 
ant occasion and they are looking for- 
ward to the next activity of the club. 

Harry A. Jastro, the commercial 
manager of the Bakersfield district, 
has thoughtfully informed the Maga- 
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zine as to some of the incidents of the 
pleasant evening, but evidently, the 
genuine enjoyment some of the older 
members of the force got from the 
dance, impressed him more than any- 
thing else. While not dancing him- 
self, Mr. Jastro had ample time to ob- 
serve the youthful tactics of the old- 
timers such as Charles L. Easton and 
A. Y. Meudell, whose venerable age 
and decorous behavior as a rule would 
lead one to believe that they had never 
showed such youthful “pep” and de- 
meanor as displayed on that night. 
They danced every dance and would 
probably been dancing yet had not the 
midnight hour struck. 

The next entertainment of the club 
will probably be a picnic. 

The following ladies and gentlemen 
enjoyed the dance: Mrs. H. A. Jas- 
tro, Mrs. O. M. Simpson, Mrs. C. L. 
Easton, Mrs. A. Y. Meudell, Mrs. R. 
Brisbane, Mrs. J. F. Turner, Mrs. E. 
W. Thompson, Mrs. J. E. Wilson, 
Miss Dena Pesante, Mrs. J. R. Nel- 
son, Mrs. J. L. Waddell, Miss May 
Brennan, Mrs. J. M. Niccolls, Mrs. C. 
B. Bare, Miss Thea Altstaetter, Miss 
Voa Altstaetter, Miss Nellie Thomp- 
son, Miss Ethel Kenworthy, Miss 
Anna Holtz, Mrs. Fred Farnway, Mrs. 
J. McGuire, Mrs. E. B. Willis, Miss 
Vivien Willis, Mrs. H. V. LaBrecque, 
Miss Octavia Jones, Miss Alta McCar- 
vell, Miss Alma McCarvell, Miss 
Pauline MHirshfeld, Miss Margaret 
Coyne, Miss Phylis Carver, Miss Mil- 
dred McClure, Miss Lola Curtis, Miss 
Rachel Grogg, Miss Agnes Brisbane, 
Miss Myrtle Meudell, Miss Eva Hirsh- 
feld, Miss Minnie Lisk. 

Messrs. H. A. Jastro, O. M. Simp- 


son, Chas. Easton, A. Y. Meudell, 
Robert Brisbane, A. Neal Jacobs, Ed- 
ward Hyatt, Jr., D. B. Ogle, A. B. 


Simpson, P. J. Kean, O. A. Walthal, 
Willard C. Johnson, Frank Easton, 
Burr Holmes, J. E. Wilson, Roy Pathe, 
J. M. Niccolls, Arthur Battle, C. B. 
Barr, Lowell Whitney, Ernest Rosen- 
berg, L. C. Stoll, R. J. Carlisle, J. L. 
Waddell, Fred Formway, Jack R. Nel- 
son, C. Robinson, Roy Harper, Harry 
E. Hake, Walter Williams, Nathan 
Noble, Forrest Baughman, J. F. Tur- 
ner, N. D. Barnes, H. V. LaBrecque, 
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Claude Meadows, J. McDonald, E. W. 
Thompson, Charles Owens, Ernest 
Reimann. 


Madera 

The peculiar atmospheric conditions 
prevailing for the past month, during 
which time electrical storms were very 
frequent, caused considerable trouble 
in the valley districts and the service 
was interrupted many times by light- 
ning striking the high tension trans- 
msision poles. Agent George Bern- 
hard and Art Hensley, of the Madera 
office, were called out on this account 
three times recently . Of their exper- 
iences the time the night of June 9th 
when they went to Lane’s Bridge, 
eighteen miles southeast from Madera, 
stands out as the most trying. Shortly 
after the evening meal the power sud- 
denly went off in Madera and, after a 
hurried test, it was found the trouble 
lay south of town. An electrical 
storm had been in progress for some 
time and Mr. Bernhard, Hensley and 
one of the line crew started out in the 
machine prepared to handle any kind 
of trouble. The wind was blowing 
strong and the cold was quite severe. 
Slow time was made as the line was 
carefully inspected along the way, and 
when the trouble was finally located 
the trouble shooting party was pretty 
well chilled. A bolt of lightning had 
hit one of the big poles and tore 
things up generally. A huge splinter 
almost the entire length of the pole 
was cut out as cleverly as if it had 
been done with a huge knife. After 
several hours of hard work the pole 
was again rigged up and service re- 
sumed. It was many hours after mid- 
night before the boys got back to 
Madera. 


Coalinga 

Auditor C. P. Staal and “Doc” Far- 
row paid Coalinga a visit during the 
past month. 

Mr. Metcalf, president of the M. K. 
& T. Oil Co., was a Coalinga visitor 
during the month. 

The B. I. Potter Oil Co. are about 
to install a 10 horsepower motor and 
power head to operate their lease by 
the jack pumping system. 
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The Kern Trading and Oil Co. are 
getting ready to install of 75 horse- 
power motor, to operate an air com- 
pressor on section 35, 19-15. 

The Armona Pumping Co. have 
completed the installation of a 3 horse- 
power motor in their plant on the 
Southern Pacific reservation. 

The J. J. Shoo Investment Co. have 
just completed the installation of a 10 


cubic yards to the load. Camp B is 
closed, and at the headquarters camp 
it is not as lively as it used to be. 
Since the reduction of the force, how- 
ever, tunnels 3 and 7 have been com- 
pleted, and work on 2, 4 and 6 is un- 
der way. 

Sunday, the 15th, the camp enjoyed 
a baseball game between teams com- 
posed of men from the construction 


One of the Trials of a Power Solicitor 


—Mr. Upson detailed Mrs. 
Upson to pick wildflowers, 
while he gave a correct im- 
itation of how a vacationer 
dresses at the beach. Doug- 
las, of course, stood back 
and bossed the job. 


horsepower motor to operate their cold 
storage plant. 

Contractor Walter Ochs is putting 
the finishing touches on the new 
Southern Pacific Depot. It is cer- 
tainly an improvement over the old 
depot and a credit to Coalinga. 


North Fork 
The force working on Plant No. 2 
has been reduced. The work is now 
confined to only three tunnels, day 
shifts only. Four four-horse teams are 
hauling gravel for the dam at intake, 
making three trips per day, with two 


Mr. Upson driving the car 
that bogged down in a soft 
place in the Round Mountain 
District. 

Efforts to get the little ma- 
chine out of the hole with 
boards proved unavailing so 


force on Plant No. 2 (The Tunnel 
Rats) on one side, and the “Poison 
Oakers” on the other. The score was 
12 to 8 in favor of the Tunnel Rats. 
At the time of the injury to the late 
Daniel D. Stiltz, the assistant civil en- 
gineer, Mrs. E. C. Shaler, wife of one 
of the forest rangers at North Fork, 
assisted the doctor in taking care of 
the wounded man. The men appre- 
ciated this to such an extent that they 
made up a purse for the purpose of 
buying her a present. The money was 
turned over to Mr. Emil Newman, the 
engineer in charge, and he purchased 
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a chest of solid silverware with the 
letter “S” engraved on each piece. On 
top of the chest was a silver plate en- 
graved: “Presented to Mrs. E. C. 
Shaler by the Construction Force of 
San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration Plant 2, in memory of Daniel 
D. Stiltz.” 


Selma 

Paul Funchess recently installed a 
3 horsepower motor and 3-inch pump 
for J. Putz on the latter’s ranch five 
miles east of Laton. 

Dr. J. A. Crawshaw of Hanford has 
had a 7% horsepower motor installed 
on his ranch in the same vicinity. This 
is used to drive a 4inch pump. 

I. M. Morrison has also installed a 
pumping plant on his ranch on the 
Island. 

The current has been turned onto 
the new power line running from 
Laton east and several farmers have 
commenced pumping with electric 
power. 

Auditor Stahl and General Agent 
Farrow visited the Selma office dur- 
ing the month. 


Coast Counties 

Since the inauguration of service in 
the coast eounties, the company’s rep- 
resentatives in that locality have been 
busy with excellent result in obtain- 
ing new business. In the San Luis 
Obispo territory more than one hun- 
dred horsepower has been put on in 
the two cities of San Luis Obispo and 
Arroyo Grande. This territory is un- 
der the charge of Mr. Geo. L. Howard, 
at San Luis Obispo. He has been 
active in signing up new customers 
and in talking power to a large num- 
ber of prospects on his list. In the 
immediate vicinity of the city of San 
Luis Obispo there has been a greater 
demand for industrial power than for 
agricultural power, while the opposite 
is true of the Arroyo Grande section. 
In San Luis Obispo the city govern- 
ment has contracted for two motors, 
one a 10 horsepower and the other a 
15 horsepower. The other industrial 
users are the Cosmopolitan Garage 
with 5 horsepower, Sandercock Trans- 
fer Company with 3 horsepower, the 
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plied with excellent meals. 


White House with 3 horsepower, and 
S. W. Taylor with 1 horsepower. The 
I. O. O. F. Cemetery installed a 5 
horsepower motor under the agricul- 
tural rate for irrigation purposes, while 
Wm. Johe, at Los Osos, has a 7% 
horsepower motor for the same use. 

In Arroyo Grande, the users under 
the irrigation rate are H. E. Hixon 
with 11⁄4 horsepower, McNeil Pump 
Company with 7% horsepower, B. M. 
Takagi with 5 horsepower, P. Gian- 
netonni with 10 horsepower, Peter 
Pera with 3 horsepower, L. P. Hour- 
ihan with 10 horsepower, Chas. Maha 
with 3 horsepower. The industrial 
users are O. E. Miller with 2 horse- 
power, I. G. Mason with one-quarter 
horsepower, Fred Branch with one- 
half horsepower, P. Barenchi with one- 
half horsepower, and T. V. Wheeler 
of Oceano with 1 horsepower. 

In commenting on the completion 
of the new high line into Santa Maria 
the Santa Maria Times had the fol- 
lowing to say after a representative 
of that paper made a trip through the 
construction camps of the company: 

“Each of the camps have their own 
cooking outfits and the men are sup-. 
The edi-i 
tor, while looking around the camp on 
Thursday, was invited in to supper 
by Mr. White, and we certainly en- 
joyed a splendid meal. Everything 
was of the very best and the men had 
plenty of it. J. J. Monahan is the chef 
at this camp and has the reputation 
of being one of the best cooks on the 
coast and in our opinion he is cer- 
tainly living up to his reputation. 

“The completion of this new line 
will mean a great deal for Santa Maria 
and the valley and should open up a 
new era of progress and industry. It 
is a factor that will greatly stimulate 
the development of our resources, both 
in agriculture and in the oil business, 
to. say nothing of the prospects for 
the location of factories here in the 
future. Santa Maria is an ideal loca- 
tion for an industrial center, which 
time and this new high line will prove, 
and that soon.” 

G. R. Stebbins, who was the fore- 
man in charge of the construction of 
the transmission and distribution lines 
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during the building of the coast coun- 
ties extension, returned to Fresno the 
middle of the month after the comple- 
tion of the work. He is now engaged 
in a similar capacity on the new line 
from Power House No. 3 to Raymond. 

Mark Webster, foreman in charge of 
the construction of sub-stations, has 
returned to the San Joaquin Valley 
after the completion of the coast coun- 
ties extension. After a brief stay in 


Fresno he went out on the construc- 
tion work now in progress in the val- 
ley. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., re- 


Mr. J. H. Fountain, of the gas de- 
partment, met with a painful accident 
the first of the month, falling from the 
wash box while helping change from 
one generator to the other, and sus- 
taining a broken wrist. He fell a dis- 
tance of eight feet. He suffered much 
pain during the first few days of his 
injury but he is now on the way to 
recovery. He was formerly employed 
at the Bakersfield gas plant. 

The line to the George W. Whit- 
worth place in the Stevenson Colony 
was recently completed and the E. 
Lounsbury Company have installed 


The Company’s Plant at Merced Showing Sub-station and Gas Works and Holder 


turned to San Luis Obispo shortly 
after the middle of the month after a 
two weeks’ trip over the San Joaquin 
Valley districts. 


the pump and motor which will be 
running smoothly before the end of 
the month. 

Under the direction of District 
Agent Casad ten 80 candle power 
street lights were recently installed in 
Atwater and the people there are very 
much pleased. The town has long 
been in need of street lights and the 
big reflectors are giving fine satisfac- 
tion. 

A crew under the direction of Mr. 
Casad has recently completed the in- 
stallation of a 5 horsepower plant for 
Mrs. McSwain and Miss Price near 
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Merced 

Traveling Auditor Babcock visited 
the Merced office the early part of 
June and after completing his work 
returned to Fresno. 

Mr. R. H. Benjamin, formerly con- 
nected with the Split-Dorff Magneto 
Company in San Francisco, has joined 
the Merced force in the capacity of 
storekeeper. 
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Plainsburg. The ladies are very en- 
thusiastic users of electric power for 
pumping purposes and their new plant 
is the third they have in use on their 
different properties. 

Two big pumping plants on the Mer- 
ced River were recently placed in op- 
eration. They are on the properties 
of Edgar Hogan, one-half a mile up 
the river from Chedister Bridge, and 
W. D. and J. R. Adams, one mile be- 
low the bridge. The pumps are lift- 
ing water from the river for irrigating 
alfalfa. Mr. Hogan has recently com- 
pleted the leveling and checking of an 
100 acre tract to be newly seeded. 
Adams Brothers are irrigating big 
alfalfa tracts with their pump. 

More electric pumping plants have 
been installed in Merced county this 
year than ever before. A very large 
percentage of these plants are in ter- 
ritory not covered by a gravity water 
system, although some farmers are in- 
stalling plants to be used late in the 
season. The extension of the electric 
power lines in all directions through- 
out the country is making this devel- 
opment possible. 


Bakersfield Street Railway 


Motorman C. Nelson spent June 6th 
and 7th in a dental chair having some 
of his molars repaired. He thinks he 
can do justice to any food placed be- 
fore him now. 

Motorman Andy Anderson is pre- 
paring to make a trip to the mountains 
next month. He expects to mix bus- 
iness will pleasure and harvest the 
crop on his ranch north of the river. 

Motorman F. Weigan was off duty 
Friday, May 30th, to attend the com- 
mencement exercises of the High 
School. Mr. Weigan’s daughter grad- 
uated with honors. 

Motorman Washburn is negotiating 
for some lots in East Bakersfield. Mr. 
Washburn will soon have a corner on 
lots if he continues his activities. 


Motorman C. Sanford has been 
spending a great deal of time improv- 
ing his property on South Union 
avenue. 

Motorman S. Crissman has pur- 
chased a fine milch cow of which he 


Google 


is very proud. He may enter the dairy 
business at a later date. 
Conductor Asa Clark spent a week 
at the beach—alone, so he says. 
Motorman R. McCrary made a fly- 
ing trip to Los Angeles on the 8th 
looking after his real estate interests. 
Conductor A. Brower entertained at 
his home on June 7th and gave a 
theatre party in the evening, the oc- 
casion being his 22nd birthday. The 
boys are inclined to believe Al is older. 
Motorman Prof. Ed. Turner has a 
regular run on the Chester Avenue 
line, taking the run of Dennis Stock- 
ton, who has resigned. 


H. Crossno spent the 1st at the ball 
game. Crossno claims to be authority 
on the National game. 

Conductor Spear believes in adver- 
tising as he lost his pocketbook con- 
taining a considerable amount and 
after advertising his loss in the local 
papers found the purse in his bed. He 
bought the cigars. 


It was necessary for Conductor E. 
Garret to have his son taken to the 
hospital for an operation. 

Conductor R. Martin sent in his 
subscription for the Magazine. Mar- 
tin likes to keep posted on the de- 
velopment of the country and can see 
no better way than by reading the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Mag- 
azine. 


“My dear boy,” said Enpeck, who 
happened to be in a confidential mood, 
“you will never know what real hap- 
piness is until you get married.” 

“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed 
Singleton, astonished at such a remark 
from such an unexpected source. 

“It’s a fact,” rejoined Enpeck; “but 
then it will be too late for you to ap- 
preciate it.’—London Answers. 


The traveling salesman had four 
minutes in which to catch his train. 

“Can’t you go faster than this?” he 
asked the street car conductor. 

“Yes,” the bell ringer answered, 
“but I have to stay with my car.” 
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San Joaquin Light and Power Magazine 


You'll Save $3 on This 
Refrigerator 


If you present the coupon below and $15.00. A genuine Gurney 
Refrigerator, hardwood case, padded solid with mineral wool and char- 
coal sheeting, solid brass catches and hinges, zinc lined, nickel plated 
adjustable shelves, automatic drip cup. Regular price $18.00; with 
coupon $15.00. 


THIS COUPON AND $15.00 


Entitles you to a genuine $18.00 Gurney Refrigerator, if pre- 


sented any time during the month of June, 1913, at Kutner- 
Goldstein Co.’s Hardware Store, Fresno, Cal. 


Send 
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